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THE UNREST OF THE AGE. 


QuRS is the age of suicide and mysterious disappearance. 
Some Jacob May or other going forth on a plain mer- 
cantile enterprise, thinks proper, for his private sport and 
entertainment, to hide himself for a season from the search 
of his friends: puts the police on the look-out ; causes the 
river to be dragged ; creates a horrible tumult of newspa- 
per paragraphs all over the country, and finally turns up 
some quiet morning, walking the streets of New York or 
Philadelphia as placidly as if nothing had happened. 

The truth is, custom and social usage sit hard upon men ; 
and they strive to escape from them by every possible de- 
vice and self-delusion. Some fly off into remote countries, 
and wander over deserts and burning sands to be free: 
others penetrate into remote seas, and sit down by shores 
where the tyranny is more tolerable because it wears a dif- 
ferent garment and gayer crown. Others find relief in wild 
speculation ; in schemes for forming society into parallelo- 
grams or rhomboids ; and in contriving theories by which 
men shall get along without any society or organization 
whatsoever. Others again cannot trust themselves alone, 
and are scared mightily if they are discovered moving in 
any enterprise without the approval of multitudes. The 
restless spirit of the age separates men, on the one hand, 
into units—and makes them solitary and discontented ; or 
gathers them, on the other, into noisy and tumultuous 
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pane Searle: for change, reform, and progress. The 
world lives abroad, and is not to be found at home oftener 
than once a week—and then only if the weather is bluster- 
ous and turbulent without, ‘The domestic feeling—thouse- 
holds—are in a measure abrogated, and men are to be found 
at clubs, lectures, conventicles, and other public gatherings 
The action is all external and superficial ; and the heart of 
society, the private home, has in a considerable measure lost 
its life, and ceases to supply the vital circulation which so- 
ciety so much needs. The great number of violent deaths 
proves that the soothing influences of home and kindred are 
not felt as they should be. 

Men cannot keep hands from themselves. They wreak 
upon their own persons the wrongs and the restless violence 
of the age; and take vengeance with the summary knife 
or cord on the disastrous spirit that rules the times. ‘The 
blood of self-slaughter cries out on every hand: nothing, it 
would seem, can arrest its flowing. Peace and prosp erous 
fortune cannot stay the deadly hand pleading wives and 
children appeal to him in vain, and religion itself stands 
dumb and awe-stricken in presence of the ohastly demon of 
suicide, 

Men wrestle with it, and wander up and down streets, 
and by the side of calm rivers, but the perturbed spirit will 
not rest. The monster cannot be foiled, but must have his 
prey. 

They fall on their knees, calling great God to help them 
quell the devilish thought ; butit triumph slikeafate. They 
stagger before mirrors and glasses to know if the sight of a 
human countenance—even ‘their own, in this moment of 
terrible delusion—cannot shame the fiend, or scare him 
back. The next moment his unhappy dupe les weltering 
in blood, with a prayer-book, perchance, grasped in his 
struggling hand—opened at the page w hich pleads that we 
may be « spared from temptation.’ 

Can an age or a country be right-minded and true, where 
such things happer n? Is life so fearful a burden in this land 
of ours that men should snatch themselves from it with in- 

sane haste, and post out of it, as if it swarmed with hydras 
and resin ’ Is the sky iidiies or the earth sadder here 
than elsewhere? Have men weightier cares or sharper 
crosses In this latitude than in Nova Zembla, or in the 
Friendly Islands of the Pacific? Of cares and crosses 
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growing necessarily out of climate or condition, there are 
not; of hardships self-created, and bad passions idly fo- 
mented and encouraged,a great plenty. We are mad for 
money ; mad for office and empty power. 

If we sought money eagerly that we might scatter it 
among the poor and needy, and make of its idle glitter a 
sunshine in dark places, the good purpose would sanctify 
the pursuit, and men would not go mad and take their own 
lives, however the enterprise might end. If we sought 
power over the hearts and consciences of men, and aimed 
to glide into their thoughts among genial influences, spring- 
ing from a happy exercise of genius or virtue, it would 
be well, and the world would have good cause to honor our 
graves. But when weaith, interpreted, means bond-and- 
mortgage piled on bond-and-mortgage, and an excellent 
character at the bank; and power ‘desires no nobler posi- 
tion than a high stool at a desk in the department of state, 
or a sounding voice in the halls of political or religious strife 
—all is not well; but, rather, hollow, tottering, and unsafe, 
to him that ventures abroad. 

The times do not satisfy the desires of the mind. The 
literal hardness, the prosaic austerity of the habits and pur- 
suits of the age, furnish but little encouragement to the ima- 
ginative and aspiring part of the soul, Insanity, m many 
cases—suicide—and other terrible acts of desperation, seem 
to us the rebellious outbreaks of a nature wronged and tor- 
tured by the iron condition in which it is placed. Men 
know not w hat deep, overwhelming injustice they do to 
themselves in neglecting or disdaining the imagination. 
Shehted or kept under, it proves the most dea dly foe of all 
the human powers, and bodies forth instantly, in vindica- 
tion of itself, a hell gloomier than Dante’s, and peopled with 
shapes twenty times more terrible. The human mind can- 
not repose on facts; nor find permanent ease and! security 
in the unadorned incidents of a life of mere business or ac- 
tion. ‘These are too definite, too readily summed up and 
concluded. The round is easily run, and the limit soon dis- 
covered. It needs something remote, uncertain, shadowy, 
and boundless, which shall operate as a perpetual stimulant to 
our restless nature, and a perpetual gratification that cannot 
be exhausted. The remedy, then—a part of it, at least—lies 
here: in furnishing occasions of enjoyment to the imagination, 
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and in cultivating the arts and pursuits in which it is the 
chief element. 

Paintings in which the ideal world is shadowed forth, or 
in which the actual world is raised to the standard of a 
glowing or cheerful ideal, feed this passion with its best sus- 
tenance. <A country blessed with a Raphael and an An- 
gelo, is of a happier and more equable temperament, all 
other circumstances conforming, than one which has not a 
single great painter, and is compelled to point to its sign- 
boards for specimens of art. Pictures, in which character 
is exhibited in grotesque or humorous phases, by relieving 
the mind from the painful pressure of rigid and exact life 
and custom, further this grand object. 

On this ground can poetry be safely vindicated from all 
caviland opprobium. Poetry sends this hard, round, metho- 
dical world of ours, through the great void in which it moves 
trailing behind it a glory and _ brightness, full of hope and 
cheerful auguries to men. The emanation in this case is 
mightier and fairer than its source ; and we are taught by 
the sublime influences of bards and prophets, speaking and 
chanting in noble pages, that, what is not, is greater than 
what is or seems to be. A golden light, serene, genial and 
blessed, is shot down from the bright world of romance and 
rapturous truth, in which we walk with a proud conscious- 
ness of a high, but as yet unseen destiny, and of faculties 
that yearn after something better and grander than the 
planetary crosses of the present life. 

In the creation of character too of a purer and more chiv- 
alrous cast than that of actual men, literature is rendering 
a great service to the world ; and drawing it away from the 
mean, petty usages, the degrading tricks, and gross customs 
of our every-day life. In the contemplation of these ro- 
mantic portraitures, in the works of novelists and poets, the | 
age finds relief, and forgets for a time the hardships of so- 
ciety, and the despotism of circumstances. Even where the 
writer adopts a contrary course, it is a satisfaction to the 
world to have a Squeers or an Jago gibbeted high before 
them, in the full-length of their desperate villany. These 
are their sport and pastime, a sort of lay-figures to receive 
the heaped-up scorn and contumely of all mankind. In 
either event the object is accomplished, and the quarrel with 
bad fortune or cursed chance is for the time silenced, or 
turned into a more melodious and promising wrangle. 
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Let it not be said that the world’s homage to men like 
Scott and Dickens and Wordsworth is extravagant or irra- 
tional. It is men like these, acting for the purposes we have 
attempted to describe, that preserve the healthful action of 
the general mind, and furnish to many hearts consolations 
and solaces that could scarcely be found elsewhere, this side 
of Scripture. The age cannot do them too much honor, for 
they are the chief friends and benefactors of the age. 

We do not pretend to say that in the cultivation of Art 
and Literature, lies the sole remedy for the heavy evils that 
oppress the hour : but in them we find many of our faculties 
and passions wisely exercised, which, empioyed in the com- 
mon businesses and pursuits of the world, are degraded, 
abused, and misdirected, or imperfectly engaged, so as to 
create incalculable misery and crime. 

The multitude of newspapers and new inventions, crowded 
patent-oflices, swarming streets, and thronged rivers and 
mountain sides, bear testimony tothe restless spirit of the age. 
The world is at the top of its speed, and yet it industri- 
ously plies whip and spur, as if it thought itself moving at a 
snail’s pace. ‘The demands of trade and commerce will 
scarcely account for this: there is an unquiet devil at the 
heart of the times which pricks them perpetually on, and 
makes of the whole race asort of wandering Jewry, doomed 
to have no rest nor pause, until the hearse and the under- 
taker are at the door. 

Of alarmists and preachers of agitation we have sufficient: 
we need apostles of peace and tranquillity. It is necessary 
that the heart of the age should be soothed and calmed, and 
its vast activity turned to some better account than place- 
hunting and money-piling, the uproar of battle, and the mad 
cries of trade. 

The serene spirit that lives in good books, the music of 
good men’s voices, the quiet shades of the sanctuary, and 
the sabbath stillness of thoughts above the age, should be 
sometimes sought, and would not be sought in vain. The 
consolations of Literature and Truth, embodied in paintings 
and many-colored pages by the master-hands of our gene- 
ration, would not come to us without warning and encour- 
agement, and we would not then dare to curse God and die, 


because life seemed to us without hope, and void. 
M. 
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BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


tay IN NCE reading Beaumont and Fletcher, we have come to 
\ consider the plays of Shakspeare, comparatively, sub- 
jects of hard study. The philosophy of the latter is so deep, 
the knowledge of passion so profound, the action so com- 
prehensive, reaching forth on all sides from the very heart 
of human nature, that we find ourselves, in reading Hamlet 

or Othello, at school in the great world, with the task, if we 
would Jearn any thing, of making up the lesson for ourselves. 
We have the acquaintance of one Hamlet at fifteen, of ano- 
ther at twenty, and at thirty, perhaps, by the blessing of 
heaven, in giving us a mind to conceive, and the good “will 
of the world j in letting us lack no materials for the trial of 
our nerves and sensibilities, we get to know something of 
the real man. But we may know Fletcher's genial one- 
sided superficial nature as well at twenty as ever, saving a 
more conscious appreciation of his cheerfulness, which we 
feel more the value of in after life, as years extinguish one 
after another the levities and buoyancies of youth. Then 
do we cling to the youthful inspiration in books, clear, per- 
maneuat, unvarying, confident of the calm nile to greet us 
as we open the familiar page, and find friendly words that 
never change their meaning, Joys never clouded by grief, a 
relief from all that is toilsome and wearisome, in a world 
where we have long since learned to welcome toil itself, as 
the best refuge from its own cares. Fletcher is an author 
over whom the reader has some control: we allow him the 
highest exercise of a few faculties, while he does not engross 
all, or compel us to think wholly with him, but — us to 
retain a sense of our own individuality. We are at ease in 
his company, and somehow awe-stricken in the sev of 
Shakspeare. A suspicion may be entertained that Shak- 
speare is not, for this reason, so much read as talked of; 
that his deep way of thmking oftener compels our admira- 
tion than gains our affection; that he is not the first author 
we select from the shelves, when we have determined to sit 
down and be at home within ourselves for the night. He 
has not the same austerityin his style and subject that marks 
the lofty muse of Milton ; but to a sensitive mind he is a far 
severer author. ‘The theme of Paradise Lost is raised above 
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mere human emotion, it is not of the stuff to vex the con- 
science, or disturb our favorite habits; we may read on with 
admiration of the author's invention, have our pride gratified 
with the extent of learning he displays, and the use made of 
it in connecting heavenly ideas with classical illustrations, 
as if the prototype existed in this world, and leave the author 
with the heart sanctified, and the will ready for any eflort 
such great acts may beget. We leave Milton prouder and 
stronger: we leave Shakspeare humbled, exhausted, irreso- 
lute. In the one case the understanding has been compli- 
mented by lofty ideas; in the latter the courage has been 
broken by the faithful exhibition of human nature where 
success and weakness, hope and failure, exertion and despair, 
are mingled together with the truth of life, and remind us 
only of its fr ailty. In Shakspeare’s’ lichtest scenes there is 
somewhere a moral ; he is the most reflective of all authors ; 
the greatest poet, for he is the most perfect master of ima- 
gination to conceive ; the greatest philosopher, for he knows 
most of what lies hid in ourselves. His morality is to his 
true reader a kind of second conscience. 

Beaumont and Fietcher are the hght, gay, knowing gen- 
tlemen of the hour, fickle and changing, skimming the sur- 
face of every subject, incapable of dulness, equally incapable 
of making any very serious impression. Gayety and ease 
are their constant characteristics ; ; often inferior in passion, 
dramatic action, humor, character, they are never dull. 
When they leave off to be sparkling and fanciful they are 
only indelicate, a fault which does not interrupt the interest 
of the play. Their muse enjoys a kind of butterfly exist- 
ence, sporting in the ethereal buoyant atmosphere of fanciful 
verse. The ‘lightness and fleetness of their minds carry 
them into a higher atmosphere by the mere play of fancy, 
like natural wings, rather than by any extravagant force of 
imagination. In their tragedies the best characters are not 
flesh and blood creations, but pretty women, etherealized 
beauties, talking poetry. Such is Bellario, the lady dis- 
guised as page, in the tragedy of Philaster, a mere fanciful 
creation, but still the consistent creation of a poet. The 
comedies are the overrunnings of a sprightly nature in the 
season of warm blood and quick-kindling fancies: they bear 
no mark of the scholar’s art of thought, or the midnight lu- 
cubration, but they are packed full of wit and vivacity. The 
mirth is such as Beaumont talks of in his country letter to 
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Ben Jonson, and may have been written down from the 
conversations at the Mermaid. 


What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 
As if that every one from whence they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life. 


A walk out of town with a morning’s excitement, would fur- 
nish to the forgetive-witted Fletcher the tender and pathetic 
extravagances of character. 

Beaumont and Fletcher came to enjoy the benefit of all 
that Shakspeare, Marlowe, and the rest had done for them ; 
they had made the drama great, and created the audiences ; 
our authors came, as it were, In the afterpiece, to entertain, 
parody, and make laughter out of their serious stock. 
Beaumont aud Fletcher are quick, ready, witty gentle- 
men of the world, who write as familiarly and to the 
purpose, as the best men talk. The reluctance to touch 
upon the disagreeable, the sparkling vein of good feeling, 
which are the best qualities to render a man liked in the 
parlor, belong to them on the stage. Hence, they never 
tired, at least, their own generation: they were the graceful 
talkers who long carried off the palm from Shakspeare, just 
as an accommodating man of not too much genius, often 
takes the lead of an inflexible great man. But other man- 
ners have arisen; the gay, social gentlemen who gave them 
their eclat, have vanished from the scene, the lights have 
gone out on the stage, and two centuries of i improvement or 
alteration have obliterated every vestige of the Mermaid. 
The echo of their light words of vanity could not reach be- 
yond the generation that succeeded them; the deeper soul 
of Shakspeare 1 yet instructs the world, while the works of 
Beaumont and Fletcher afford only a pleasant literary refuge 
to the few. 

In the drama of Beaumont and Fletcher the lighter graces 
of manner flourish before the serious elements of character ; 
the tragedy, in place of passion, has sentiment ; the comedy, 
instead of humor, has wit. Perhaps the single word that 
would embrace the peculiar genius of these authors is Wit, 
overrunning in the invention of new scenes and dialogue, 
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catching the lightest shades of social manners, and the best 
turns of expression. In the fulness of life which runs riot 
on their pages, they cannot always avoid the serious, but 
they are most at home in a lively, extravagant style, which 
its admirers will be content to recognise by the epithet 
Fletcherian, for it is strictly individual. In some of the 
earlier plays to which Beaumont may be supposed to have 
brought his weighty sense and judgment, there 1 is more of 
the solemnity of real life. 

A King and No King is a most masterly, passionate drama, 
full of deep moral truth, just action, and noble sentiment. 
The morality of the play is of Shakspeare. The story, to 
commence at the fifth act, and disarm all fear of the immo- 
rality of the plot, is this:—In Iberia, once, there was an old 
king, from whom all hope of issue was despaired of. The 
queen, ambitious of the honor and compliments of the na- 
tion, feigned illness, and at the moment when a son was 
born to one of the counsellors at the court, by the conni- 
vance of women about her person, gave out that he was her 
own. The old king died, leaving the young prince, and, 
after his death, the queen gave birth to a princess, the true 
heir to the king and kingdom. She was educated at the 
court, and held as the sister to the new king Arbaces. After- 
wards the king was withdrawn to Armenia, where the scene 
opens in the camp just as he was victor of the field in a 
single combat. The character of Arbaces is thus early de- 
veloped. Brave and enduring to attain the lJoftiest heights 
of ambition, he has the looseness of soul to be vain and boast- 
ful in the midst of his real triumphs, a weakness rather be- 
fitting Bessus, the braggadocio of the play. This humor in 
the king is rebuked by Mardonius, the ideal of a gallant, 
faithful, well-tried soldier, whose manly friendship not even 
royal authority can resist; whose independence at heart is 
not less than his superiority in the field. The sentiment of 
the scene in which Mardonius rebukes the king, and the 
passion of royalty is gradually subdued to the humanity of 
true friendship, the intercourse of men, till Arbaces becomes 
the suppliant, and heaps all honor upon Mardonius, belongs 
to the nobleness of literature. It refines and elevates the 
stage, and breathes a manly atmosphere of sense and feeling 
through the heart of the reader. The artful introduction of 
the weak anger of the king, although the passion of a noble 
nature, prepares us for the main incident of the play, on 
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which all the dramatic interest hangs. Before the king re- 
turns home, a messenger brings him word of a plot against 
his life, which had been frustrated by the old counsellor. 
The queen- -mother had hired a man to slay him. Amid the 
congratulations of his friends at this discovery, the voice and 
welcome of his sister come to his heart, embracing all the 
concentrated feelings of home and kindred : fame had ‘already 
sent report of her beauty and virtues tothe camp. At first 
sight of the sister the king is affected with a passion stronger 
than any brotherly affection. Love, anger, mortification, 
dread, vent themselves in his startled manner and broken ex- 
pression. The scene in which this is portrayed is one of the 
most powerful in the drama. He refuses at first to speak to 
her ; she supplicates with a feminine humility and tenderness. 


I know | am unworthy, yet not ill: 

Arm/’d with which innocence, here [ will kneel 
Till I am one with earth, but [ will gain 

Some words with kindness from you. 


One of the standers-by asks him, 
Will you speak, sir? 


He answers in the language of the highest passion, in 
which the ‘air-drawn’ fears of his mind, by the boldest and 
truest personification, take a winged shape of fire to his ex- 
cited fancy. 


Speak! am I what I was? 

What art thou, that dost creep into my breast, 
And dar’st not see my face? Show forth thyself. 
I feel a pair of fiery wings display’d 

Hither, from thence. 


He denies that she is his sister, declares that ‘it is a lie,’ 
is full of anger, as if the will had power to resist the fixed 
current of real events, or he could alter the unalterable facts 
of life as he could turn the course of battle in the field. To 
this fierce attack of passion succeeds a most pathetic sor- 
rowful mood of mind, the development of which we can 
compare to nothing in the drama, unless it be the spirit of 
the last words of Othello. The calm voice of reason rises 
in the breast of the king as the attendants of the court leave 
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him ; whispers of right beckon him away from the stormy 
sea of passion, and he turns in humility to the silent re- 
proachful honesty of his guardian friend Mardonius. The 
words that follow, half in self-communion, half spoken to 
Mardonius, are true to life and nature as if the king himself 
had written them. 


The King to Marponivs. 


Why should You, that have made me stand in war 
Like fate itself, cutting what threads I pleased, 
Decree such an unworthy end of me, 

And all my glories? What am J, alas, 

That you oppose me? If my secret thoughts 
Have ever harbored swellings against you, 
They could not hurt you; and it is in you 

To give me sorrow, that will render me 

Apt to receive your mercy: Rather so, 

Let it be rather so, than punish me 

With such unmanly sins. Incest is in me 
Dwelling already ; and it must be holy, 

That pulls it thence—Where art Mardonius ? 

Mar. Here, sir. 

Arb. I pray thee, bear me, if thou canst. 
Am I not grown a strange weight ? 

Mar. As you were. 

Arb. No heavier? 

Mar. No, sir. 

Arb. Why, my legs 
Refuse to bear my body! Oh, Mardonius, 
Thou hast in field beheld me, when thou know’st 
I could have gone, though | could never run. 

Mar. And so I shall again. 

Arb. Oh, no, ’tis past. 

Mar. Pray you, go rest yourself. 

Arb. Wilt thou, hereafier, when they talk of me, 
As thou shalt hear nothing but infamy, 
Remember some of those things ? 

Mar. Yes, { will. 

Arb. I pray thee do; for thou shalt never see 
Me so again. 


This is the crowning scene of the play, and the true hero 
is the friend Mardonius. When his friendship triumphs, 
the king’s virtue is safe. Without a particle of declamation 
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or studied sentimentality, we have in this play a better pre- 
cept of friendship, one conveying a more potent argument 
by example, than is embraced in ‘all the zealous moralizing of 
Cicero in his treatise. At one of the reproofs of Mardonius 


the King says, 


How dar’st thou so often forfeit thy life ? 
Thou know’st ’tis in my power to take it. 

Mar. Yes, and | know you wo’ not. 

Arb. Why ? 

Mar. Who shall tell you of these childish follies when I 
am dead? Who shall put-to his power to draw those virtues 
out of a flood of humors, when they are drown’d, and make ’em 
shine again? ‘Then you may talk and be believed and grow 
worse, and have your too self-glorious temper rock’d into a dead 
sleep, and the kingdom with you; till foreign swords be in your 
throat, and slaughter be everywhere about you, like your flatterers. 


This it is, to have a friend: kings and generals do not 
often hold these heroical conversations together, but what 
matters it for the moral, which is quick and fruitful at this 
day. so long as the kings were men. Outward state passes 
away ; the human heart, beneath a furred robe, or a citizen’s 
coat, is still the same. 

One observation of the coward Bessus in this play, who 
must have afforded an endless stock of amusement on the 
stage, has a deeper moral than we often find in the plays of 
our authors. He is congratulating himself on the advan- 
tages of his ignoble nature—he says, ‘A base spirit has this 
‘vantage of a brave one ; it keeps always at a stay, nothing 
brings | it down, not beating.’ Yes! there is more security 
in the world often for a base spirit than a noble one; and 
baseness is not loth to take its own advantage. 

An analysis of the Scornful Lady would show the weak- 
nesses as well as the excellence of our authors. The grand 
defect of the Fletcherian drama is a want of the unity of 
character, arising out of the peculiar humor of the writer. 
A facility of writing that produced three plays in the year, was 
not likely to represent more than the outside of the manners 
of the day. The imagination is more of a studious and 
hard-working faculty than is commonly supposed. The 
genius of Beaumont and Fletcher bears the same relation to 
that of Shakspeare the writings of a quick-witted man of 
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popular information do to the solid works of a deep scholar. 
Hence we have often mere stage transformations in the 
characters for the sake of immediate effect, instead of true 
dramatic invention justifiable by the reality outside the 
theatre. In the ‘Scornful Lady’ we have a faithful old 
family servant upon whose honesty the mind begins to re- 
pose with pleasure, amidst the bad manners of the piece, 

when he suddenly becomes a coarse licentious drunkard, and 
exults with the worst of them. In the same play a usurer 
is converted to a prodigal gallant without any motive, be- 
side the author’s plan of keeping an audience aw ake, to 
change this most inflexible and deeply rooted of the passions. 

So the Little French Lawyer suddenly is made a gallant 
out of a dry scrivener of parchments, and Leon in ‘Rule a 
Wife and Have a Wife’ undergoes a similar change. No 
separate excellence in scenes or the language of the dia- 
logue can atone for this trifling with the serious interests of 
the drama as a portraiture of real life. The discovery of a 
stage trick on or off the stage is fatal. 

It may be often said of the scenes of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, they are two degrees removed from actual life: 
the expression is more than the thought ; the thought more 
than the action. The genius of the authors is more poetical 
than dramatic, always reserving a surpassing naturalness 
and ease of dialogue. To Fletcher’s muse literally nothing 
is impossible. His virtuous characters triumph over all op- 
position without, and every traitor within. How easy to 
fancy such ‘faultless monsters!’ how difficult to act’ the 
poetical idea! An instance of this sprightliness of Fletcher 
that o’erleaps all obstacles occurs in the first scene of the 
‘Maid’s Tragedy.’ Melantius the honorable soldier, in a 
gay remark on his own love of honor says, 


Where I find worth, 
[love the keeper till he let it go, 
And then I follow it. 


As if the pursuit of worth were a summer sport to be fol- 
lowed and found at will, and not a matter of nice chemical 
analysis in the affairs of the world to be sought out of a 
thousand false ingredients with delicate tests and sometimes 
by the service of fire. There is a poetical truth in many of 
the favorite characters of Beaumont and Fletcher, but they 
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are not always the men and women of the actual world. 
The women are often mere abstractions of the fancy and 
live in a rhetorical atmosphere of the gentler virtues, 


Dipt in the rainbow and trick’d off with air. 


Still there is a finer humanity in the Evadnes, Aspatias, and 
Seemed Ladies of Beaumont and Fletcher than in Pope’s 
‘Cynthia of the Minute.’ Our authors are not artificial: 
their characters are not made or spoilt by society; they 
repose on the elementary graces of human nature—love, 
tenderness, gentle melancholy, heroism. The fault is, these 
qualities are not mixed with others. They want the solid 
basis of action to support them to the end of the fifth act. 
The comedies of Fletcher open to us a world of his own, in 
which the universal traits of humanity are heightened by 
the piquancy of manners belonging to the rare age in which 
he wrote, and the individual custo of the author. The vein 
of Fletcher lay in amplification, A familiar resort of wits 
in the effort to be entertaining is the reductio ad absurdum, 
where a fault is decried to the last stage of the ridiculous ; 
the wit of Fletcher rises in crescendo : he exaggerates a Vir- 
tue as others pursue folly. 

The play of The Elder Brother involves one of the most 
pleasing of those mirthful extravagances in which Fletcher 
was wont to indulge. The elder brother is a scholar, who 
is suddenly transformed into a lover. With the same plot 
most authors would have made the hero a pedant ; not so 
Fletcher—the excess of learning offers only a provocative 
to his fancy, and gives rise to numerous illustrations of a 
scholar’s studies. ‘The use made of this is very happy when 
the student becomes the lover; all his intellectual wealth, 
which was in him solitary, unsocial, hidden, like a miser’s in- 
gots, is brought into the service of action at a moment's 
warning. Jt does not appear that he was a poet before, but 
he now extemporizes a beautiful ode ; he had scarce seena 
sword, but he knows the worth of honor, and that is his in- 
structor. fletcher certainly understood the language of 
love, its airy hyperboles, its gay nothings, its high fictions of 
the heart, which own no aid from reason, but it is still the 
scholar’s love pouring forth the lore of study and the imagi- 
nation. With the men of books the Elder Brother should 
be a favorite; it 1s one of the relaxations of the library, 
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where we may take heart again, and feel there is nothing 
finer than choice books and the words of poets ! 

The love of the Uncle in this play for learning is ex- 
quisitely hinted at, with no little philosophy. He knows very 
little of books but the talk about them, but in this sound he 
has ‘a learned faith,’ with a delightful self-consciousness of 
his lack of knowledge, as well as his reverence for it. By 
this one trait M. Miramont is an honest, hearty old gentle- 
man, a graduate of the school of nature. There are many 
men of Miramont’s want of learning; very few who have 
the ability so to appreciate their own want of it.* 

In the Elder Brother we have found the original of Valen- 
tine’s complaint to his father, in Congreve’s ‘ Love for Love’ 
—‘ My clothes are soon put off:—but you must also deprive 
me of reason, thought, passions, inclinations, affections, appe- 
tites, senses, oad the huge train of attendants that you begot 
along with me’ In Beaumont and Fletcher, the Uncle, whom 
we have just quoted, is arguing for the bookish elder brother, 
who is threatened with disinheritance— 


Why did he get him ? 
Why was he brought up to write and read, and know things ! 
Why was he not, like his father, a dumb justice ? 
A flat, dull piece of phlegm, shaped like a man? 
A reverend idol in a piece of arras ! 
Can you lay disobedience, want of manners, 
Or any capital crime to his charge ? 


This is nature and everyday life. A few such quotations 
on the part of Congreve would account for his precocious- 
ness of talent and knowledge of the world at the age of 
twenty-two 

Such are a few hints of the genius of Beaumont and 
Fletcher; much remains to be said of them and their works, 





—_— _—-— 





* Since writing the above we have accidentally met with a passage in one 
of Leigh Hunt's Essays, which seems to mock what we have been saying 
like an echo. He is speaking of a class of readers who profess great ¢ fond- 
ness for books,’ and says— 

‘In claiming to be fond of books, when you are not, you show yourselves 
unaware of the self-knowledge which books help us to obtain; whereas if 
you boldly and candidly expressed your regret at not being fond of them, 
you would show that you had an understanding so far superior to the very 
want of books, and far greater than that of the mechanical scholar, who 
knows the words in them and nothing else.’ 
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which we may recur to at another time, for no literary la- 
bor can be more inviting than this task of illustrating the 
new world of thought in their pages. 

Justice requires a parting word with regard to the morality 
of our authors. It must be admitted there is a gross falling 
off in their plays from the heroic standard of Shakspeare ; 

a standard never ostentatiously set forth or professed, not 
rising above human nature, but having its laws deeply seated 
in the heart, where virtue and vice are regulated at the 
court of conscience. Shakspeare gives to virtue its own 
feature, vice, itsown image. Beaumont and Fletcher relax 
the obligations of virtue; make vice more the matter of 
necessary convenience it often is in the world, and virtue 
an overstrained sentiment. Of all species of literature the 
domestic drama is most to be guarded against in its tenden- 
cies to corruption. If the stage were to represent vice ex- 
actly as it is, vice would be quite as agreeable on the stage 
as it is off. The end of the stage is to purge the passions 
by the elevation of tragedy, the heartfelt emotion of genu- 
ine humor. It must have nature for its basis, but the super- 
structure must be the work of art; that art which is the 


proportion of the loftiest souls, of the men of genius in the 


world who are entitled to give laws to the drama. 


D. 


NEWSPAPER CRITICISM. 


{RITICISM is an art, and has its rules; hence even a 

criticism may be criticised. In this point of view we 

fear the newspaper critics of the present day would hardly 

venture to show themselves. They are the least of the small 

critics; the most microscopic of the minute philosophers. 

A paragraphist is not a poet, nor is a penny-a-liner likely to 
prove a politician of the noblest stamp. 

We propose to throw together a few desultory reflections 
on this class of authors, if ‘indeed they deserve the name. 
Their writings are purely fragmentary, and as detached, if 
not as deep, as the maxims of the old Grecian philosophy, 
or the more modern Orphic sayings. 
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A newspaper criticism is generally either a puff or a libel 
—either an extravagant eulogy or a violent attack. It 1s in 
most cases equally weak and inefficient. 

If we were to select the epithet by which to mark the cur- 
rent criticism of the day, we should say its prevailing trait 
was exaggeration. Not that a spirit of bombast is the parent 

of this in praise, nor the spirit of malice, in censure ; but 

only a defect in point of discrimination—a want of that 
equally-balanced judgment, which assigns to every person 
and every thing its due importance and relative value. 

As an evidence of the indiscriminate use of terms, when 
speaking of objects the widest apart, any one may read a 
notice of a new edition of Shakspeare and of the last mam- 
moth cheese, couched in phrases as nearly similar as pos- 
sible. 

Although the readers of newspapers possess a safe credu- 
lity as to the facts it proclaims, stillthe very wisest of them 
attach considerable weight to its opinions, and entertain a 
vast respect for its dogmatism. ‘This arises, in great part, 
from the indolence of readers, who take refuge in the ready- 
made opinions of the editor to save themselves the trouble 
of thought. 

Praise and abuse, the opposite poles of criticism, are the 
regions in which the newspaper critic revels. Exaggerated 
eulogy i is the more amiable defect, and often the child of 
good-will, and the fruit of kind intentions. Indirectly, how- 
ever, it is as pernicious a fault (if not still more so,) than 
wanton censure, for the latter bears its own antidote on the 
very face of it. It is impossible to take up a paper without 
meeting the praises of some obscure, fifth-rate writer, whom 
we are to be informed is ‘a man of remarkable talent,’ pos- 
sessing ‘the finest taste,’ &c. &c. It is very strange the 
works of such writers are never referred to. If a man has 
talent or genius, if placed in a fair light, it will speak for 
itsel{—there is no need of such bolstering. ‘These little un- 
knowns are the peculiar Gods of the reviewer’s idolatry. 
Perhaps there is another reason for these anthems of eulogy 
—there is the pride of patronage, the vanity of protection. 
In time this abuse destroys itself, for the ultimate effect of 
such laudatory notices is to depress the author, whose works 
and merits were so unduly elevated. The silence that suc- 
ceeds the tumultuous applause of his band of literary 
claqueurs, is death to a writer—it is the silence of oblivion. 
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Mere cleverness is cried up for genius, and indeed passes 
for it. One who writes a neat, pure style, is forsooth the 
American Addison, and a novelist of quite different powers 
is, to be sure, the American Scott. Joel Barlow is thus far 
our only American Milton, and the author of Hasty-Pudding 
our Samuel Butler. We have, i believe, no pretensions to 
an American Shakspeare ; and as yet, J. Howard Payne’s 
Brutus remains the nearest approach to Coriolanus. 

Slight circumstances frequently determine a man’s merit 
in the eyes of these very small critics—having been born or 
bred in the same town, or graduated at the same college. 
There is a college in Maine that has in her list of alumni, 
what she considers a list of her poets—how many of the 
Bowdoin poets will out/ive the year that produced them, we 
beg leave to inquire ! 

There is another absurdity under the sun. A village that 
has given birth to an able lawyer or clever politician, is care- 
fully chronicled as the birthplace of genius; and a city in 
which reside a dozen gentlemen of elegant taste and literary 
accomplishment, is no less than the Athens of America. 
Great geniuses we hear nothing of, buta swarm of pretenders: 
many men of correct minds, in truth, some of an elevated 
turn of thinking; few, independent ; fewer, original. We 
have ingenuity, cleverness, imitative ; we have talent, skill, 
but little grandeur or lofty imagination. The worst of the 
matter is, “this exaltation of the man of lively talent, lowers 
the proper position of the man of great intellect. A solid 
thinker never makes a moiety of the display a vivacious wit- 
ling attempts, and consequently is very rarely appreciated. 
1 have known men who could write trifling verses, play at 
_ of chance with a knack, and who had a certain style 
of manners, called young men of talent; whilst others of 
genuine ability and original powers, who wanted these fac- 
titious aids, were plac edbelow them. The case stands thus: 

e have a certain quantity of admiration to spare ; we are 
ws to give it to the one who comes first, and who makes the 
loudest demand, and who is therefore likely to be the least 
deserving, and the better man, who is less presuming, and 
more meritorious, must e’en go without. 

There 1s more danger, however, in the field of censure. 
When we consider with what acuteness and candor the 
censor should be invested, we cannot fail to be disgusted at 
the poor copies of that character our modern newspaper 
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critics present. ‘I'heir censure, as well as their praise, is 
wholesale and indiscriminate. It is just as likely to be false 
and groundless, as deserved and judicious. It is, besides, too 
often merely the effect of malice or ill nature—it is the 
expression of private feeling. A disappointed poet turned 
editor, and realizing Pope’s lines— 





Some have at first for wits, then poets past ; 
Turn’d critics next, and prov’d plain fools at last— 


abuses a brilliant prose writer ; an editor who sets up for a 
strong controversialist and erudite scholar, takes umbrage at 
an article on the Jenorance of the Learned. Both retort in 
a disingenuous, illiberal style of invective, a mistaken form 
of satire. [or what is most sarcasm but ill nature pointedly 
expressed ? If a word is misspelt, an antique phrase or term 
employed, if any blunder (probably the printer’s) occurs in 
the context, wo betide the unfortunate scribe. ‘The mighty 
man of words is unsparing, and gives no quarter. 

Editors have different ways of exhibiting this spiteful tem- 
per—some wil atiect great indifference, not noticing the 
magazine, poem, lecture, or address. These think to kill by 
stress of contempt; others are on the watch for a note of 
dubious meaning, or a sentence of double import. These 
seek to overwhelm | by sheer force. Another class yet, praise 
with moderation, calling the work respectable, and ‘ damning 
with faint praise.’ St ill, a fourth sort of editors: these as- 
sume great airs of impartiality, and perhaps of compassion 
for the wr iter, whilst they are bursting with envy and rancor. 
They will praise one part of f a book, only to condemn another. 
They are balancers of praise and censure, as the Indian 
jugglers sway a pole on their chins while they balance a 
straw on their noses. 

The moving causes to this spirit of censorship, this mono- 
poly of blame, are various. Sometimes, because you may 
have rejected an article of the editor, who now sits castiga- 
tor on you and your lucubrations ; sometimes, because you 
praise a writer with whom he is at war, or else condemn a 
prime favorite of his; or perhaps you have not advertised 
in his paper, as he expected you to do; or, it is probable, 
you have spoken lightly of him and his ‘leaders.’ Other 
causes operate: a wish to be thought independent, impels 
some to assume the scalping-knife and tomahawk, contrary 
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to their natural inclination, and for which they have no in- 
tellectual or moral fitness. We have seen impudence bra- 
zen it out in the face of truth and honesty. Some are se- 
duced by the reputation of sarcasm and irony; others are, 
purely and from constitutional gall, bitter. 

There are, further, censorious critics, who are honest, 
also; honest, I mean, in intention. These are men ofa 
cramped understanding, who take no liberal views, and who 
could not be fair critics from the narrow horizon over which 
their mind extends. They cannot see, and consequently 
cannot appreciate, all the good. Prejudice, an acquired vice, 
comes in aid of narrowness, an inherent defect. Most of 
the noxious criticism in the world, results either from a nar- 
row way of thinking and judging, or from a rash application 
of general principles. In illustration of the latter, how often 
do we remark such pedantic errors as these, springing, too, 
from an original truth, but grossly perverted, viz :—since 
most young writers are weak, heated, and hyperbolical, there- 
fore all are: scholars of long standing ought to be wise men, 
therefore they must be such. 

That big, fat-faced boy—that small-headed man-monster, 
the public, is as ignorant and as mnocent as a sucking babe, 
in the matter of these criticisms. It reads them, and takes 
them for gospel. It supposes that the editors are very kind 
to help a deserving man; and when they read the ‘ wither- 
ing’ notice, they cry, the fellow is rightly served! They 
little know of the paid criticism and the party puff; as little 
do they dream of the stab in the dark a malicious man can 
give in his friend’s paper or in hisown, ‘They know nothing 
of a man’s criticising himself, or getting a friend to criticise 
him, or of an exchange of good offices between them, of this 
kind. 

In these reflections, we mean to be general: we have no 
particular paper or papers in our eye. What is more difh- 
cult, in this age of books, than to see a free and unbiased 
criticism on any book? Will the day ever come when 
newspapers may be referred to and relied on by men of 
education, as standards of taste, and authorities in criticism ? 

In the republic of letters, the critic sits just below the 
poet. Wanting his inv ention, with less imagination, far 
less fancy—still his equal in honest enthusiasm ; in indepen- 
dence, perhaps superior ; ina love of the beautiful, only lower 
because he has less poetic power; in a reverence for the 
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good and true ; of an acute perception, a deep judgment, 
and yet a lively sensibility, all working in an atmosphere of 
the purest candor and liberality, the critic is the reflec- 
tion of the poet, the exponent of the feelings of the people 
towards him, the middle-man between the two. His office 
is judicial, and should be held in the highest reverence. 

if he soar not so high as the poet, if his authority be less 
divine than the moral teacher, yet is it a noble office, not- 
withstanding. It is his province to administer in the first 
place impartial justice, and extract from the good and the 
beautiful, all the good and all the fair; and mercifully to 
conceal those petty defects, from which humanity in its high- 
est forms is not exempt. Equally with this generous duty, 
it is his task—a most ungenial office—to strip off the dis- 
guises of imposture, to reduce the bloated sw aggerer to his 
original proportions, and utterly to discard all those patches 
of art and disguises of custom, that would endeavor to make 
the world believe genius existed where indeed not a parti- 
cle of it was to be found. 


Je 





OUR ILLUSTRIOUS PREDECESSORS. 


A MERICAN Antiquities have of late become quite popu- 
lar. Relics and memorials found on our own soil are 
beginning to be talked of with the same degree of interest 
as if they had been dug up among the Picts, Pelasgians, 
or ancient Druids. Native pottery, “of a thousand years old, 
has risen in the market, and while new temples of Christian 
worship are going up on every side of us, people begin to 
throng, in imagination at least, about the dons of those sa- 
cred old edifices that stand on our southern and western bor- 
der. The time may come when the Mound-builders shall 
be used to point amoral or adorna tale, as well as Greek 
or Roman; and if a railroad should be atreck through the 
heart of the Alleghanies to the Atlantic, would it be w onder- 
ful if some tumulus of half an acre, superficial measure, should 
be transported bodily to the centre of Chatham-square, and 
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employed as a pulpit for chaste political harangues, for de- 
nunciation or exaltation of sub-treasury, and the general dis- 
cussion of finance and default. Mr. Delafield has done 
something, by publishing a gilt-edged quarto, toward bring- 
ing about so happy a consummation. If a book like his, or 
Mr. Caleb Atwater’s, could have been placed in the hands 
of the first pilgrim that landed on Plymouth-rock, we think 
he would have stared a little. ‘A pretty new world! he 
would have said, ‘ where the whole back part of it is crum- 
bling and falling in pieces, after this fashion! Such 1s, in 
fact, the precise truth of the matter; and busy, active- 
minded men are now engaged in snatching such morsels 
from decay and utter extirpation as lie in their power. 
We trust that they will be cheerful and zealous in their la- 
bors, and not allow themselves to be discomposed or put 
out of countenance by an occasional draught of dry dust or 
sepulchral ashes. The work must go on, “must be prosecu- 
ted, until we are assured how those martial old fellows, 
those Antediluvian Buck-eyes and Hoosiers, the Mound- 
builders, carried it in their day against wind, te mpest, heart- 
ache, and the ‘thousand pains that flesh is heir to” Let us 
know how they loved and made love, what grain they 
planted, how light was furnished, and how pew -rents stood, 
so far towards sunset, a thousand years ago. How they 
fought we know, for stout pri sharp arrows, and helms 
of proof tell the story, though the head that wore, the arm 
that wielded, “is the eye that aimed, are Jong ago mould- 
ered in the dust. Who was their great man in their palmi- 
est day? Was om Webster-like, of huge thews and sinews ; 
or did he steal upon the nation in the dwarfish shape and 
guise of a Van Buren? Or were their politics, their par- 
ties and _ political divisions, based on some tomb-building 
question ’—whether man’s last lodging should be round or 
square at top? with two openings or twelve ! 

Another question of vast importance, in which all Pearl- 
street and half Greenwich has an interest, what ware did they 
use? what particular importation of crockery ? Or were they 
in total darkness, entire ignorance of dinner dishes and tea- 
sets? No point has been more thoroughly vexed among the 
i antiquaries than this; and we would respectfully suggest that 
i a scholarship be founded by our merchants in that branch 
t of business, to be entitled the Delf or Red-Pottery scholar- 
ship, for the specific investigation of this subject. New pat- 
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terns might be discovered, and trade receive a fresh impulse 
from the other side of the Alleghanies and the borders of the 
Oregon. How was business conducted among these old 
heathen ? How was society held together? Were there 
such things as clubs, sects, friendships, among that bookless 
and unchronicled generation of men? Not an author 
among them, we are sure; not .an editor or sonneteer, 
who has left a ‘file’ or a stanza to enlighten us. Were 
bonds and mortgages and brokers known amongst them ¢ 
or have these inventions come in since the flood? We 
do trust in heaven that further researches will not dis- 
close to us, (at that early day at least,) the existence of a 
stock-market west of the Ohio: although we have shrewd 
suspicion that some such startling truth will come to light, 
from the position in which many bodies are found on the 
banksof Marietta andthe upper Wabash—namely, stretched 
at length under aged trees, with mouldered ends of rope 
or flax, or some material bearing a striking resemblance 
thereto, in close neighborhood with their necks. Fatal evi- 
dences, we fear, of fancy-gambling and its logical conse- 
quences! ‘Treading-wheels and stock-dealers we had hoped 
were contemporary. 

Would the endorsement of one’s name on the back of an 
oblong scrap of foolscap, subject one with that primitive 
people to the nuisance of a notary’s clerk, subsequently of a 
notary himself, and finally to that prime pest and ornament 
of modern communities, a practising attorney? This in- 
strument of torture, the promissory note, is perhaps to be 
referred to the same epoch as brokers and treading-mills. 

Another point—where did their ancient legislatures con- 
vene? Inthe mammoth cave? or in some of the larger 
mounds? We think the latter might be recommended as 
an august and impressive place of assembling, to any legis- 
lative or other corporate body. Bones, death’s-heads, grin- 
ning skulls, would preach nobly against rascality, bargaining, 
and corruption. No jobs could be managed in such a vicin- 
ity. Dead neighbors would lift up their bare arms and 
withered palms, to strike or deprecate bold or timid viola- 
tors of right and justice. As to the dress of these dumb 
and mummy mound-builders, can there be doubt? We may 
rest established in the faith that they did not wear swallow- 
tail coats, peaked boots, and stiff neck-stoeks—did not thrust 
their shrewd sconces into that utter abomination, a black 
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beaver noggin. ‘They the rather flaunted it in loose, flowing 
robes, sandals, and majestic pagan turbans | 

Furthermore, did they enjoy that noble annual festival, a 
charter election? When mound-builder rushed against 
mound-builder, and mummy was scurrilous to mummy, that 
some little denizen of a pothouse might be alderman over a 
circuit of a dozen tumuli, (in one of which he should be 
stuffed to-morrow,) and conserve the peace against river- 
rats and ground-moles? Perhaps they had other and more 
stirring amusement, as their wails and covered ways would 
seem to indicate a pretty vigilant foe to be taken care of on 
the outside ! 

Can we think of this ancient, solemn, and buried race as 
enjoying parties of pleasure, tea- gardens, boating, rockets, 
and other frivolous divertisements? Is the conjecture plau- 
sible enough to impose on our understanding, that juvenile 
mound-builders were in the habit of crow ning the day with 
a‘ dash’ out of town in a box, or pillory rather, suspended 
between two enormous fly -wheels, and careering it along 
the bank of the Mississippi. or under some jutting cliff of 
Alleghany, at the rate of seventeen miles an hour, witha 
tandem of bison ? 

How does the notion strike us of one of these silent and 
reserved skeletons strutting a paved street, perfumed, gloved, 
and corseted! Will the “imagination endure to think of a 
tomb full of these interred and stately people, starting up 
into a popular assembly, and shouting their lungs in pieces 
to have a farthing taken off of beer, or a smirched bank-bill 
cashed in copper! Can we conceive of them rushing about 
in fragmentary hats and ennen waistcoats, spouting 
patriotism at taverns, and asking to be paid for it afterwards ? 

To leave their sports, and come to matters of a graver 
nature—much discussion has occurred as to the purpose or 
purposes to which certain round and square buildings of 
stone within their borders were applied. Some assert that 
they were employed as watch-towers to keep a look-out for 
an approaching enemy from the north or west; others will 
have it that they were lighthouses to guide navigators over 
the prairies; and a third party (of a more serious turn of 
conjecture) assure us that they were built for no less pur- 
pose than the use of the reverend clergy, and occupied by 
them as reading-desks. Their supposed system of sun-wor- 
ship, and out-of-door religion, lends some plausibility to this 
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guess. We believe that these towns were built by the auc- 
tioneers, and were put in daily requisition by them in their 
ordinary course of business. 

They had auctioneers: of that we are well assured. No 
man with a genius for the business could have gone long 
without catching at the facilities for its prosecution afforded 
by tumuli, barrows, and stone-towers. Standing on one of 
these at noonday, he would as naturally lift his voice in the 
line of trade as an adult rooster from a wall. 

‘How much, how much! a prime yoke of bison! ‘Two 
years old this season. Going—going. How a dozen hel- 
mets: Sledgekopp’s make: with bucklers and breastplates 
to match—cheap—going cheap, to close the affairs of a re- 
tired warrior ‘This was on the day of sale: but how he 
managed to announce his auction, is not so readily imagined : 
whether by a boy hurried through the country on the back 
of a hackney buttalo, a punchy and full-winded older mound- 
builder, with a bell, (as in our modern Boston, the creature 
of yesterday,) or by the cheaper device of a flag thrust out 
at the top of one of the towers of stone. 

The glorious wilderness of the mound-builders appeals to 
us by considerations deeper and tenderer than these. In 
this fertile and flowing region, it is said, that first and hap- 
piest garden, the garden of Eden, once stood. Here Adam 
(if this pleasing conjecture be true) received the title-deed, 
the great fee of the earth, from his sovereign and paramount 
Lord ; and in this selectest spot—one that should be conse- 
crated in the hearts and memories of all the long genera- 
tions of mankind—he first took by the hand the blessed 
creature, who made a paradise of all the earth when they 
were driven forth beyond their garden-wall. Cunning and 
excellent child of nature! who could not bear the circum- 
scription of rampart and river, and who would rather sin 
and be free, than a blissful prisoner, tethered to happiness 
and spotless joys! ‘Tread lightly, therefore, on the fair 
fields of the west; for you know not what ancient and 
cherished echoes may be slumbering in its cliffs and river- 
sides, nor how gently the fore-parents of us all are sleeping 
there | 


M. 
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JAMES SMITH.* 


YYNUHE character of James Smith could have been formed 

nowhere but in England, and in England nowhere out 
of London. He belonged to a class of men and authors of 
whom we are not likely very soon to have many specimens 
in America. Society, here, is too active, men have too 
much serious business to attend to, to support the quiet hu- 
mors and gentlemanly retirement of a mere leisurely wit. 
To produce a man like James Smith, there are needed 
fashionable clubs, grecn-room society at the theatres, a round 
of good dinners, an aristocratic temperament, nice to detect 
the least incongruities in the manners of the less wealthy, 
and a gr umbling, thoroughly English sky, to make the con- 
stitution susceptible to the ridiculous qualities of those around 
us. Annoyances that an American in the burry of life 
passes by without notice, the quietism of John Bull, cher- 
ished by the deliberative solitariness of a half bottle of port, 
views with alarm. He thinks it the privilege of a gentle- 
man to have more troubles than a plebeian, which he meets 
with an indifferent silence, and inwardly frets and fumes 
while he grows wise over the manners of men. This is the 
source of ‘much of the English humor. 

The volumes of James Smith’s Miscellanies afford an amu- 
sing picture of the various sentiments and opinions of a fas- 
tidious man about townin London. In the absence of more 
stirring topics, it is remarkable what interest a man may 
find in his own puns and jokes, and the social vulgarities of 
some other people. We have an amusing picture of the 
devices of a man to escape observation in the city after the 
first of September, at which time it is equivalent to a loss of 
character to be found in the streets of London. 


‘Who has not heard of the Duke of Buckingham, who 
was driven from London to Mulgrave Castle, Yorkshire, by 
the great plague’? On the abatement of that scour ge, In 


_— 


* Memoirs, Letters, and Comic Miscellanies, in prose and verse, of the 
late James Smith, Esq., one of the authors of ‘The Rejected Addresses.’ 
Edited by his brother, Horace Smith, Esq. In two vols, Philadelphia : 
Carey & Hart: 1841. 
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the autumn of the same year, the duke made preparations 
for returning to his favorite Mall in St. James’s Park. His 
rural tenants waited upon him in a body to bewail his de- 
parture, and respectfully asked when they might hope to see 
him again. ‘Not till the next plague,’ answered his grace. 
The same duke, by the way, thus execrated a dog that had 
offended him: ‘ Get along with you for a rascally cur | ! Ah, 
I wish you were married and settled in the country.’ 

The late Duke of Queensberry must be well remembered 
by most middle-aged inhabitants of the metropolis. Often 
has my disembodied shade flitted under Lord William Gor- 
don’s wall, opposite the veteran’s Piccadilly residence, to 
gaze upon him, with his straw hat, green parasol, and nan- 
keen trousers bleached by repeated ablutions. ‘ Does not 
your grace find London very empty?” bawled a morning 
visiter in his soundest ear, on the fifteenth day of a hot Sep- 
tember. ‘ Yes,’ answered the duke; ; ‘ but it is fuller than the 
country.’ 

These are the only two men, of whom I ever heard, who 
pleaded a justification on being seen, like autumnal leaves, 
scattered about the streets of London during the fall of the 
year. Many others have pleaded a general justification. 
Doctor Johnson said, he who is tired of London is tired of 
existence. Charles Morris eulogizes ‘the sweet shady side 
of Pall Mall,’ in strains which, like his favorite beverage, be- 
come the mellower for age ; and Doctor Mosley used to say, 
‘Tam half distracted whenever I go into the country ; there 
is such a noise of nothing.’ All these were celebrated men, 
who could brazen it out. The common herd of mortals in- 
vent excuses: they shuffle like a May-day sweep, and lie 
like the prospectus of anew magazine. They never saw 
the humors of Bartholomew Fair before : they could not, till 
last Sunday, get a ticket to hear the Reverend Edward 
Irving: they have a particular wish to see ‘the Great Un- 
known’ in the Haymarket ; or the pavement of St. James's 
Square is about to be Macadamised, and they are bent upon 
patronising the process.’ 





Where, away from the satiety of life in London or Paris, 
could the complaint be made of the annoyance of mecting 
the same people twice at dinner ? 


‘] heartily wish, said the lord of the mansion, one morn- 
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ing, whilst in the act of spreading butter on a parallelogram 
of dried toast, ‘that among all these new joint-stock com- 
panies, some patr iotic banker or disinterested solicitor would 
establish a New Grand Dining-out Company, with a capital 
of a few millions to purchase : a gigantic lottery-wheel.’—‘ A 
gigantic lottery-wheel, my dear ! for heaven's sake, for what 
purpose ?’—* Why, to shake London dinner- -company in, that 
one might avoid the chance of meeting the same people 
twice. Iam confident it would answer. I should have no 
objection to be ‘ standing-council’ to the concern. I flatter 
myself I could give them some profitable hints.’—*‘ I doubt 
whether it would alw ays answer, said Mrs. Nightingale - 
‘shuffle them as you wiil, dinner -people, like hands at w hist, 
sometimes come together again in a most unaccountable way. 
You observed last night, at ‘Lady Lumleys, I held the knave, 
ten, and four of diamonds. Before the next deal, Sir Sam- 
uel Spadille shuffled the cardsextremely well, and afterwards 
stuck them in, heads and feet, in a complete higglety-pig- 
gledy style ; notwithstanding which, I held the very same 
knave, ten, and four, at the very next round.’—* That I don’t 
object to, resumed the husband ; that’s all chance. I my- 
self entered the pit of the opera three successive nights, and 
found Lindley screwing the same peg of his violoncello. 
But inviting one to meet the same people is malice prepense.’ 
—‘'They may now and then have casually dropped in,’ said 
the lady.— Phu ! ejaculated the colonel, ‘nobody now-a-days 
drops casually into a gentleman’s dining-room, unless it be a 
stray sweep that has mistaken his chimney. 


A description of Smedley Jones, who has an ‘old head on 
young shoulders,’ portrays another social grievance of a Jess 
equivocal cast. 


‘He wears black half-gaiters, and is a member of the Phil- 
onomic Society ; exhibits much wisdom, little whisker, and 
no shirt collar ; simpers ; makes a gentle bow at the close of 
every sentence, with his chin touching his left collar-bone ; 
criticises the new law courts; wears lead-colored gloves; 
affects a beaver with a broad brim; nods at the close of 
every sentence when the Court of Exchequer pronounces a 
judgment, by way of encouraging the three puisne barons; 
and carries his pantaloons to his tailor’s in a blue bag, that 
they may pass for briefs.’ 
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‘ There now ensued a regular struggle between Mr. Smed- 
ley Jones’s tongue and my taciturnity. He is one of those 
civil young men who must speak to their neighbors, whether 
they have any thing to communicate or not. I was accord- 
ingly asked what I thought of the Catholic Question. I had 
entertained no thoughts upon the subject. ‘Indeed ! was 
the reply. The next interrogatory to which I was subjected 
was, ‘ Who was the author of Junius?’ I protested that | 
had never given the matter a moment’s reflection. This, 
however, did not stop the subject, and | was condemned to 
listen to the usual harangue, with the words ‘ Sir Philip Fran- 
cis, ‘ Lord Chatham,’ ‘ Lord Shelburn,’ ‘ bound copy at bank- 
er’s, and ‘tall man at the letter-box,’ all which topics were 
by me, jointly and severally, returned 7gnoramus. 

Mr. Smedley Jones’s battery here suffered a momentary 
pause: whereupon ‘ Thinks I to myself! now for my turn. 
‘Since Nature has clapped an old head upon his young 
shoulders, Art shall insert a young head between my old 
ones. Fifty-one shall start the topics which twenty-one 
ought to have discussed.’ Accordingly I asked Mr. Smedley 
Jones, to his no small dismay, what he thought of Mrs. 
Humby’s Cherry Ripe and the Lover’s Mistake. I took it 
for granted that he had seen Paul Pry on horseback at Ast- 
ley’s Amphitheatre. I animadverted upon Madame Pasta’s 
Medea: was sorry that Signora Garcia had picked up a 
Yankee husband: wondered why Potier came to the French 
theatre in Tottenham street; and asked him if he could tell 
me what had become of Delia. 

It is thus that extremes produce each other. If twenty- 
one monopolizes all the sense at the dinner-table, fifty-one 
must take to the nonsense, or hold its tongue. ‘Sir? said 
the moralist of Bolt-court, upon an occasion somewhat sim- 
ilar, ‘ he talked of the origin of evil, whereupon I withdrew 
my attention, and thought of Tom 'Thumb.’’ 


The happiest event in the life of James Smith was his 
share in the Rejected Addresses. The publication of that 
little volume adds another incident to the anecdotes of lite- 
rature. It was first thought of six weeks before the open- 
ing of Drury Lane Theatre in 1812, at the suggestion of the 
secretary of the theatre. ‘The two brothers separated after 
arranging the division of the task, and in a few weeks met 
with the imitations in their hands. So cleverly were the 
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different parts accomplished, that one cannot claim any 
preference over the other. The imitations of Scott and 
Johnson were by Horace; those of Cobbett and Crabbe by 
James; so that the liter rary honors were fairly divi ded. 
After the volume was written, though a small one, no pub- 
lisher could at first be found to print it. Murray refused 
to give twenty pounds for the copyright, and afterwards, 
when sixteen editions had been printed, gave £131 for it. 
Such is the lottery of book publishing, and the foresight of 
the trade. Ina preface to the eighteenth edition, by Mur- 
ray, in 1833, Horace Smith gives a humorous narrative of 
his early adve ntures in search of a publisher. ‘ Urged for- 
ward by hurry,’ says he, ‘and trusting to chance, two very 
bad ¢ oadjutors i in any enterprise, we at length congratulated 
ourselves on having completed our task in time to have it 
printed and publis ‘hed by the opening of the theatre. Buitalas! 
our difficulties, so far from being surmounted, seemed only to 
be beginning. Strangers to the arcana of the booksellers’ 
trade, and unac quainted with their almost invincible objec- 
tion to single volumes of low price, especially when tendered 
by writers who have acquired no previous name, we little 
anticipated that they could refuse to publish our * Rejected 
Addresses, even although we asked nothing for the copy- 
right. Such, however, proved to be the case. Our manu- 
script was perused and returned to us by several of the 
most eminent publishers. Well do we remember betaking 
ourselves to one of the craft in Bond-street, whom we found 
ina back parlor, with his gouty leg proppe d upon a cushion, 
In spite of which warning he diluted his luncheon with 
freqi lent glasses of Madeira. ‘What have you already 
written /’ was his first question; an interrogatory to 
which we had been subjected in almost every instance. 
‘ Nothing by which we can be known.’ ‘ Then Tam afraid 
to undertake the publication.” We presumed timidly to 
suggest that every writer must have a beginning, and that to 
refuse to publish for him till he had a acquired a name, was 
to imitate the sapient mother who cautioned her son against 
going into the water until he could swim. ‘ An old joke—a 
reeular Joe! exclaimed our companion, tossing off another 
bumper. ‘Still older than Joe Miller, was our “reply ; : ‘Sow, 
if we mistake not, it is the very first anecdote in the facetiae 
of Hierocles.’ ‘ Ha, sirs ! resumed the bibliopolist, ‘ you are 
learned, are you? So, soh!—Well, leave your manuscript 
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with me; I will look it over to-night, and give you an an- 
swer to-morrow. Punctual as the clock we presented our- 
selves at his door the following morning, when our papers 
were returned to us with the observation—‘ These trifles 
are really not deficient in smartness; they are well, vastly 
well for beginners ; but they will never do—never. They 
would not pay for advertising, and without it I should not 
sell fifty copies.’ This was discouraging enough, If the 
most experienced publishers feared to “be out of pocket by 
the work, it was manifest, a fortiori, that its writers ran a 
risk of being still more heavy losers, should they undertake 
the publication on theirownaccount. We had no objection 
to raise a laugh at the expense of others ; but to do it at our 
own cost, uncertain as we were to what extent we might be 
involved, had never entered into ourcontemplation. In this 
dilemma, our Addresses, now in every sense rejected, might 
probably have never seen the light had not some good angel 
whispered us to betake ourselves to Mr. John Miller, a dra- 
matic publisher, then residing in Bow street, Covent Gar- 
den. No sooner had this centleman looked over our manu- 
script, than he immediately offered to take upon himself all 
the risk of publication, and to give us half the profits, shou/d 
there be any; a liberal proposition, with which we gladly 
closed. So rapid and decided was its success, at which 
none were more unfeignedly astonished than its authors, that 
Mr. Miller advised us to collect some Imitations of Horace, 
which had appeared anonymously in the Monthly Mirror, 
offering to publish them upon the same terms. We did so 
ace -ordingly ; ; and as new editions of the rejected Addresses 
were called for in quick succession, we were shortly enabled 
to sell our half-copyright in the two works to Mr. Miller for 
one thousand pounds ! 

Upon the notoriety and report of these Imitations at ‘good 
men’s feasts” James Smith lived for the remainder of his 
life. His chief subsequent literary occupation was the pre- 
paration of several of the stock-pieces of Mathews the co- 
median, as ‘The Trip to France, and to ‘America,’ for 
which the latter paid him athousand pounds. An old gen- 
tleman left him three hundred pounds in his will for a com- 
pliment. These are the caprices of fortune. With the 

composition of various songs, newspaper verses on the 
times, an occasional theatrical reminiscenc e, or an article 
for the magazines, the literary labors of the author are con- 
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cluded. From the middle of life he was a martyr to the 
gout, which finally triumphed in the sixty-fifth year of his 
age. Ile diedin Craven street, London, in 1839 

Report assigns him an amiable private character. He 
was too sensitive to social grievances in his own person, to 
make his complaints the ground of discomfort to others ; so 
he bore a protracted life of illness with equanimity. Ina 
poem written shortly before his death, entitled Chigwell Re- 
visited, he dwells with delight on the various recollections of 
this little village of his school days. It isthe most reflect- 
ive of his writings, and discloses the concealed burden of 
life which he has eflectually hidden under the polished 
verses and gay nonsense of his other writings. The phi- 
losophy of the last stanzas is melancholy: all the gay de- 
vices s by which life is humored like a froward child,* cannot 
sustain the soul to the end of the journey. If age is to be 
endured with cheerfulness, it must have the support of an 
active and resolute manhood. Contemplating the worldly 
success in life of the writer, few sadder lines were ever 
penned than these : 


go 





I fear not, Fate, thy pendent shears,— 
There are who pray for length of years ; 
To tl lem, not me, a allot ’em : 
Life’s cup is nectar at the brink, 
Midway a palatable drink, 
And wormwood at the bottom. 


We have heard this life pronounced enviable ; but we 
confess ourselves incredulous of the success which Is so ea- 
sily attained, or the ambition which can be satisfied with its 
end at any one period of life. Poor indeed is the man who 
has not yet something before him to struggle for, whose 
thoughts do not tend to some advancement, whose instincts 
do not lead him to higher aims and new exertions, even for 
this world, to the last moment of his journey on earth. 
Tranquillity and ease are blessings, but they are the ease 
and tran quillity of the upper air, in which high thoughts 
direct great actions, as the planets move aloft, not the low 
stagnations of the ground. We degrade the soul by desiring 
always contentment; we are disappointed that we still need 
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something more ; that desire always outruns performance— 
in other words, we lament that God has given us so large a 
soul. He has formed a low estimate of the value of life who 
is content, however gracetully he moves, to be merely the 
delight of parlors, the envy of diners-out, the lively prattler 
of agreeable nonsense. Unpardonable i is the man of genius 
with real wit and talent, who can thus sacrifice his powers 
for so poor a reward. ‘There are many social qualities 
which shine in such a man, a happy genial temperament, an 
art of pleasing and being pleased, but withal a refined self- 
ishness, a gentiemanly indifference fatal to the best interests 
of the soul. ‘The world to such an one, is a great jest-book, 
its best men and women mere exclamation marks and comic 
queries ; its cross purposes useful only for cross readings. 
A turn for extemporizing verses, manufacturing bon mots, 
laying a train for puns, is a very agreeable talent at times, 
and, as the world goes, a suflicient passport to fame, provided 
the jester has some reputation for wealth and family as well ; 
itis estimable where it is employed for the relaxation of 
higher duties, or where the wit is pointed with sympathy and 
wisdom, as were the epigrams of Charles Lamb ; but where 
these jests are the representatives of all the activity of a life- 
time, ‘they argue a pitiful ambition in the fool that uses 
them.’ 

Wit may be made an efficient aid to morality ; there is no 
cause it cannot serve. It may defend religion or advance 
social reform. It is the best artillery against prejudice ; but 
where it is employed in the service of mere conventional- 
isms, the habits of society that rise to-day to sink to-mor- 
row, it does no more for the defence of the state than a game 
at shuttlecock, or a match at football. The same gunpow- 
der which should protect a citadel, may be wasted for chil- 
dren in fireworks. In the lightest writing there must be a 
mine of seriousness beneath, if the author would lay hold of 
fame worth the having ; the deeper and richer the true so- 
lemnity, the more lasting and precious the wit and_ senti- 
ment. There have been better jesters than Sterne ; Sheri- 
dan was a man of more wit; but the mirth of Tristram 
Shandy strikes deeper into the heart of man, and is in no 
danger of oblivion. 4) 
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THE PROFESSION OF AN ACTOR. 


i Rovies life of an actor is a severe trial of humanity. His 
temptations are many ; his fortitude, too often, ineffec- 
tual; his success precarious. If he be resolute, uncontami- 
nate ‘ by the society of his associates, and a genuine artist 
besides, he is worthy not only of the praise of the mor alist, 
but also deserv ing the admiration of the critic. The preju- 
dice against the profession, like most prevailing prejudices, 1s 
founded on general truth; but it is frequentiy absurd and 
baseless. The dissolute lives of actors, even in the majority of 
cases, may be supposed to result at least as often from 
failure in their attempts to please, and ill treatment from the 
world, as from any other reasons. The very best men have 
sometimes been driven into vice, as well asseduced and in- 
sinuated into it, And how shall we dare to speak of the 
comparatively light vices of the actor without pity and ten- 
derness, when we allow those odious vices of the heart— 
malice, envy, hatred, contempt of God’s creatures—to go 
‘unwhipt of justice ” Is drunkenness or gallantry to be 
spoken of in the same breath with the spiritual sins of big- 
oiry, hypocrisy, and religious pride? ‘The sins of the flesh 
are visited in the flesh, and often end there. But the sins 
of the mind, the vices of the heart, are of a more incorrigi- 
ble nature, are deeper dyed with guilt, the cancerous sores 
of the soul. There is this also to be considered—there are 
professional vices. Now we would venture to declare, that 
there is no more of dissipation, no more looseness of living 
among actors, than there is pe ttifogging among lawyers, or 

quackery among physicians. 

We mean to write no apology for the actor; the worthy 
members of the profession need none, and as for the less 
deserving, or even the criminal, we deem it without our 
province to lay open the sores of the beggar, whose follies 
have induced them. It lies beyond our limits to lash the 
back already waled by the stripes of a cruel fortune. Ah! 
is not poverty, is not scorn, 1s not the solitude of their lives, 
is not the estrangement of the virtuous part of mankind from 
them, hard enough to bear without our adding to the moun- 
tain of abuse which has crushed many a human creature ? 
Ye grave censors, who would crush the poor actor, thus 
overborne, are ye free from all weakness, not to say im- 
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purity! Do ye array yourselves in no borrowed vestments 
of virtue, to conceal therewith the detestable meanness, the 
intolerable corruption of your ignoble spirits? Can a line 
be drawn separating the righteous from the profane?! Is 
one man perfectly good, and another perfectly bad! Are 
we not all nearer an equality ! Aman may, in his frenzy, or 
ina diabolical spirit (little short of it,) commit murder—a 
crime neither you nor I, considerate reader, have committed 
—and yet he may have done much that we have left un- 
done. May not the final account disclose an average of evil 
and goodness, much more closely balanced than we can 
now conceive of ? 

The actor, then, has not gained his just position. The 
statute gives him no better name than vagrant. It requires 
however but slight observation, and some acquaintance with 
the history of the stage, to discover that the art of a acting Is 
the most intellectual of all public amusements ; is the pro- 
fession of a gentleman, rightly considered; and is a walk 
of considerable dignity and usefulness. We are convinced 
of the truth of these positions—others may not be, and we 
must endeavor to make them good. 

Let us only consider the qualifications necessary to form 
the excellent actor; thence we may learn his proper dignity. 
Both nature and art must unite in him to produce per/ec- 
tion, and nature both mental and physical, with a generous 
and peculiar education. An actor, with most people, Is a 
mimic—a sort of speaking automaton, an intellectual parrot. 
He must be at least a good general scholar, and in his walk 
of tragedy or comedy, a master. He must possess a con- 
siderable knowledge ‘of antiquity, without being a mere an- 
tiquarian. He must not lose himself in costume and _atti- 
tudes, though a knowledge of the first and skill in the second 
are necessary to enable him to personate with efiect and 
power the heroes of an early age. Coriolanus could have 
been supported only by Kemble, and Orestes by Talma. 
The actor must be a keen and close observer of real life, of 
the multitudinous characters that fill this earthly scene; he 
must, from self-study, have analyzed those flickering im- 
pulses that often turn a point of action; to him must be 
familiar the wild havoc that passion, ‘ masterless passion,’ 
makes, that forces us ‘ to like or lothe ; he must be able to 
disentangle the endless shifts of meanness and avaricious 
eunning. ‘The most striking points are to be gathered from 
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literal observation. Most great actors have followed this rule. 
Kean went to sce a notorious felon hung, in order to catch 
his dying expression of horror and despair ; ; Garrick drew 
his idea of Lear, and that powerful expression he is said to 
have given it, from an actual occurrence. Acting is a mat- 
ter of fact, as well as a matter of imagination and sentiment. 
Pure imagination must be sustained by literalreason. Act- 
ing is an art, and all art is experimental. 

The actor includes also the critic,—neither can he play 
with any force or spirit without something of the poet. In 
some modern pieces the actor surpasses the dramatist, and 
creates the characters for him, from a very scanty pies my 
All the filling up is in his hands. What effect cannot man- 
ner lend, even to the loftiest conceptions ? 

The actor is hence an intellectual artist, and, when truly 
excellent, a highly imaginative artist. That the actor should 
be a gentleman, a natural deduction would infer, from the 
intellectual nature of his pursuits, and from the education 
he must receive, or must give himself, to qualify him for the 
stage. 

The education of the actor is a point to be briefly handled. 
We have in part spoken of this. The world and his own 
heart are his best and truest teachers. Dramatic literature 
is a rich department of our literature—perhaps the richest. 
He must be at home everywhere in it. Acting is an art. 
It is not study alone, nor experience, nor inspiration, nor 
the finest form and most expressive countenance, that form 
the great actor, solely. All must concur and unite to pro- 
duce that character. An artist, he must work by rule; a 
man of genius, he must give himself freely to the impulses 
of his genius. Much must be done by the actor, for much 
is expected of him. 

The actor is generally reputed to be born in the lower 
ranks of society, and yet he must play the fine gentleman, 
and the fine gentleman, too, of an age when a more courtly 
manner and elegant style was prev alent. This he must de- 
rive in part historically. In the instance of the finest actors 
ready access has been provided for them to the best circles. 
Garrick lived on terms of intimacy with Burke, Goldsmith, 
and Johnson: Kemble was a frequent guest of royalty: 
Kean was the idol of Hazlitt and Byron: Matthews, the 
friend of Scott, Hunt, Hazlitt, and Lamb. Earlier yet, 
Burbage and Shakspeare were companions: at a later pe- 
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riod, Booth and Betterton associated with Addison and 
Steele. These are a few of a thousand instances. 

Though reality be the basis of acting, yet the actor should 
be richly invested with imagination ; for he must assume 
passions he never, perhaps, felt, or certainly never felt to 
such a degree of intensity, and sometimes must paint local 
manners of which no trace remains, and which are to be 
gathered purely from tradition. Acting, then, is an imagi- 
native art as well as experimental. As such it ranks only 
just below the very highest of the fine arts. 

True genius never yet starved on the stage; give it dis- 
play, and it must succeed. A man of genius may fail, but 
not a man of the right sort of genius. "The author of Ham- 
let might be a very poor actor. ‘The two lines ought to be 
kept apart. If vanity will carry a man on the stage, he 
must play what he can, not what he will. Shakspeare is 
said never to have risen above his Ghost—Booth assumed 
Hamlet at once. The theatrical talent is the most palpable 
and prompt of all other kinds of talent. Dramatic concep- 
tion may be unaccompanied by physical power; failure 
must ensue. A dumb man might as well conceive himself 
fitted to sing well, because he had a fine ear. The able 
performer must unite force of sentiment with great mimetic 
powers. 

There are born actors, natural players, whose destiny it 
appears to be to ‘fret their hour on the stage.’ That is their 
home. Such men are only natural on the stage—they are 
actors only when off; and those who are equally unaffected 
in both situations, might be rather more at home on the 
stage, since they can act with more license and freedom 
there; they there enjoy somewhat the privileges of the 
old court jesters, They may be supposed to act those 
characters the best which approach the nearest to their 
own. Hence they act out themselves more fuily while 
acting an assumed part, than when they occupy their com- 
monplace station in the real scene. Listless and dull at 
home, these children of impulse, are only men in their own 
art; at least they can only do justice to their manly genius, 
on the stage. Liston and Matthews, the two greatest come- 
dians of the age, were said to be habitually taciturn, and 
sometimes morose, at home. In Matthews this arose from 
disease, and in Liston, most probably, from want of the 
accustomed excitement. On the boards, all this disappeared. 
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The majority of candidates for theatrical fame, enter the 
profession only to show their entire incapacity for it. They 
have mistaken inclination for ability. In general, this is a 
weak ambition, a puerile fancy, a relic of boyish ardor. A 
large proportion who see their incapacity, and would leave 
the theatre, cannot return ; some are fascinated by the glare 
and excitement ; many want fortitude and confidence to re- 
pair to old or new avocations—to conclude an amicable 
treaty with lost friends. ‘They are obliged by sheer necessity 
to remain. I can hardly picture to my self a more e distressing 
trial, especially to a man of worth and sense, who, in a fit of 
delusion, embraced the drama as his profession, than a nightly 
exhibition of irreparable deficiencies; most unfortunate 1s 
that position—to be commiserated! More commonly, less 
is felt; the conceit of actors is proverbial and apparent, 
They are, as a body, not so easily daunted as we imagine ; 
they can face a full audience with less apprehension than we 
conceive. 

As to the morality and usefulness of his profession, we 
are apt to regard that point as long since settled ; and we 
think, with the best critics and most liberal moralists, that 
a good play, well acted, presents a more impressive lesson 
than the best turned declamations against vice and in favor 
of virtue. Shakspeare’s view of the drama includes the 
actor as the poet’s representative; without whom the max- 
ims of philosophy would be dead, and deprived of whose 
melting accents, the tender sentiments and generous elo- 
quence of the heart would lose their effect and power. 

That the true objects of the drama have been occasion- 
ally misconceived ; that the acted conceptions of the poet 
have not always had their due influence ; that defects have 
crept in, and now regarded, (falsely regarded,) as Insupera- 
ble, are incidental evils, and by no means the original sin— 
by no means the design of the theatre. 


J. 
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MISS BARRETT’S POEMS.* 


iB spite of the various machinery which is kept in agita- 
tion by authors and publishers, to invent and circulate 
literary reputation, it still not unfrequently happens that 
some very admirable authors are a long time in finding their 
way to the public. A good book, like a modest man of 
worth, is often overlooked for awhile in the crowd. Criti- 
cism cannot either always aid public justice ; it cannot fore- 
stall the practised judgment or cultivated taste, which must 
exist in the mass of readers before the author can be appre- 
ciated. Originality, the element of true success, 1s at first 
an obstacle to favor, though novelty, (generally a very dif- 
ferent claimant,) often gains the day. Excellence of the 
highest order cannot indeed be hid from the world, but. it 
not seldom happens that talent is overlooked and neglee ted 
till by some influence or other it suddenly becomes fashion- 
able. The literary tastes of each age involve something of 
fashion even among critics. Reputation, with writers of a 
limited degree of merit, is often a matter of accident, de- 
pending upon a particular connection with some reigning 
author, a favorable review, a temporary interest by which 
the subject is of importance, the support of a clique, or the 
notoriety of excellence in some other department. Various 
are the tenures by which the middle classes among authors 
hold their rank. A few great names rule the world, while 
the rest are subject to caprice and fortune, illustrations of 
the vanity of fame, and the folly of authorship 
By what accident the poems of Miss Barrett have been 
so long neglected by American readers, we do not stop to 
inquire. Itis not the fashion now with booksellers to re- 
publish poetry, though the taste for it, if we may judge from 
some recent illustrations, appears to be on the increase. A 
cause of popular neglect in the present instance may lie 
nearer home, and be attributable to the fair authoress her- 





*The Seraphim, and other poems. By Elizabeth B. Barrett, author of a 
translation of ‘ Prometheus Bound,’ &c. 


Some to sing, and some to say, 
Some to weep, and some to praye. 
SKELTON, 
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self. The first impression on opening the volume at the 
long poem of the Seraphim, is a sense of mysticism and ob- 
scurity in a dim philosophizing, which an experienc ed reader 
is apt to distrust. We are not at home in speculating on the 
minds of angels; but as we proceed in the book the eye 
lights upon passages of earthly description, and sentiments 
of earthly actors, which claim for themselves a place in our 
hearts. No cultivated reader can lay down the volume 
without a consciousness of love and holy thought, the part- 
ing gifts always borne away from the company of true poets. 

‘One of the chief poems in the collection is entitled The Po- 
et’s Vow. It is written to teach the need of sympathy to the 
human heart, without which it ‘languishes, grows dim, and 
dies ;'* that though 


‘Thou mayest not smile like other men, 
Yet like them thou must weep. 


It is picturesque in its style, and has stanzas which partake 
a fine legendary spirit, and would do no discredit to the best 
days of the ballad. The Poet’s Vow is to Solitude, to the 
retirement of bis high vocation in the enjoyment of an ideal 
philosophical revery, which he mistakes for happiness, and 
the true means of his calling. The introduction of the poet 
has the fastidiousness and inventive grace of Keats, and 
seems written to illustrate some antique painting of monk 
or scholar. After an artist-like opening of the poem at 
even, with its silent call to the sympathies with those we 
love, the glare of noonday makes us often forget we are 
called aw ay to the poet. 


A poet sate that eventide 
Within his hall alone, 

As silent as its ancient lords 
In their coffined place of stone ; 

When the bat hath shrunk from the praying monk— 
And the praying monk is gone. 


In his thoughts of man and life he would not be included in 
the common curse; he would not barter or sell or vex the 
soul with gain, or ihe countenances of bad men, so he fore- 
swore all human society, to rest unpolluted, undisturbed in 
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his own proud heart. But mark the falsehood of his self- 
taught philosophy,—the first step to his fancied innocence of 
living i is over the graves of two human hearts; he must first 
trample upon friend and lover. The touching address of 
Rosalind, whom he had caused to love, moves him not, nor 
the manly expostulation of his friend. While the latter 
thought to win him back to sound sense and feeling, by talk- 
ing of the humanity of the Saviour on earth, he listened not, 
but all the while, (how false is the human heart !) be thought 
of celestial rivers and ‘ white cold palms’ of immortals of his 
own device. How lived the poet in his solitude? Let the 
poetess tell, for her knowledge is sound, and her imagina- 
tion vivid enough to tell us the truth— 


He dwelt alone, and sun and moon, 
Perpetual witness made 

Of his repented humanness— 
Until they seemed to fade. 

His face did so; for he did grow 
Of his own soul afraid. 


For years he bore that solitude, ‘the pressure of the infinite 


upon his finite soul] ;) but years could not dry up the fount of 


sympathy in the heart, and he looked out upon the world a 
sorrowful man— 


The poet at his lattice sate, 
And downward looked he— 
Three Christians passed by to prayers, 
With mute ones 1n their ee. 
Each turned above a face of love, 
And called him to the far chapelle 
With voice more tuneful than its bell— 
But still they wended three ! 


There passed by a bridal pomp, 
A bridegroom and his dame— 

She speaketh low for happiness, 
She blusheth red for shame— 

But never a tone of benison 
From out the lattice came ! 


A little child with inward song, 
No louder noise to dare, 
*tood near the wall to see at play 
The lizards green and rare— 
Unblessed the while for his childish smile 
Which cometh unaware ! 
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But where was Rosalind all the while? Where could she 

be to the true unselfish sight of poetry but sad, grieved, 

heartbroken in er solitude. The worldly man may have 

looked for her elsewhere in reckless gaiety, surrounded by 

new lovers, but it 1s not the manners of the world the poet 

is tracing, but the history of the heart, and most naturally do 
e find Rosalind heartbroken. 


The loving nurse leant over her, 
As white she lay beneath— 

The old eyes searching—dim with life— 
The young ones dim with death,— 

To read their look, if sound forsook 
The trying, trembling breath. 


When all this feeble breath is done, 
And | on bier am laid, 

My tresses smoothed for never a feast, 
My body in shroud arrayed— 

Uplift each palm in a saintly calm, 
As if that still I prayed. 


3y the last wish of Rosalind she was gently carried on her 
bier by the side of the kirk-yard, the brook, the hill, and 
forest, to the door of the poet’s ruined hall. At night came 
the Revenge—need we tell the rest ? 


For when they came at dawn of day 
To lift the lady’s corpse away, 
Her bier was holding twain. 


We have dwelt long upon this poem, not only for the sake 
of the choice poetry, but for the sound philosophical lesson 
itinculeates. Nature will be revenged on the man who de- 
serts his fellows. ‘The world is harsh to the desires of the 
youth who has built up for himself, as yous ought, a world 
of his own, but let bim not shun the manly strife of the real 
world. If the desertion be done in pride, pride will sting 
the soul by its sharp goadings to despair; if the world be 
abandoned to avoid its cares in a spirit of selfishness, life 
without motive shall be without honor. It is too much the 
fashion with a new sect of writers to overestimate the benefit 
of solitude, retirement, and silence. Verily, there is little 
chance of the quiet sentences of wisdom dropping like the 
eloquent words of Nestor upon the ear softer than snow- 
flakes in the babble of the exchange, or the noisy political 
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meeting. ‘These are the extremes. Yet in the midst of ac- 
tion, in the pauses of business, out of the excitement of pas- 
sion, the very heart of conflict comes the language of truth 
and ‘eloquence. Thinking, by itself, if we can imagine any 
such process, would be but ‘an idle waste of thought’ 

Resting on the ‘ motions of the incessant soul,’* we would 
soon pause in the charmed circle, not of philosophy, but of 
madness. Wisdom has marked out the proportion of thought 

and action in appointing six days of labor and one sabbath 
of rest. 


If the reader desire to hear more of the true poetry of our 
authoress, let him read the poems entitled Sounds, Earth 
and her Praises, the Sleep, the Student, Cowper’s Grave. 
The following is of surpassing beauty, from the poem of 


The Seaside Walk. 


We walked by the sea, 
After a day which perished silently 
Of its own glory—like the Princess weird, 
Who, combating the Genius, scorched and seared, 
Uttered with burning breath, ‘Ho! victory !’ 
And sank adown, an heap of ashes pale. 

So runs the Arab tale ! 


The sky above us showed 
An universal and unmoving cloud, 
Athwart the which, yon cliffs did let us see 
Only the outline of their majesty ; 
As master-minds, when gazed at by the crowd ! 
And, shining with a cloominess, the water 
Swang as ; the moon had taught her. 


Nor moon, nor stars were out. 
They did not dare to tread so soon about, 
Though trembling, in the footsteps of the sun. 
The light was neither night’s nor day’s, but one 
Which, life-like, had a beauty i in its doubt ; 
And silence’s impassioned breathings round 
Seemed wandering into sound ! 


These stanzas are the very breath of poetry, the uncon- 
scious whisperings of the Muse. 


J may sing ; but minstrel’s singing 
Ever ceaseth with his playing. 

I may smile; but time is bringing 
Thoughts for smiles to wear away in. 
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I may view thee, mutely loving 

But shal/ view thee so in dying ! 

I may sigh; but life’s removing, 

And with breathing endeth sighing ! 
Be it so! 


When no song of mine comes near thee, 
Will its memory fail to soften? 
When no smile of mine can cheer thee, 
Will thy smile be used as often? 
When my looks the darkness boundeth, 
Will thine own be lighted after? 
When my sigh no longer soundeth, 
Wilt thou list another’ s laughter? 

Be it so! 


~~ 


THE CITY ARTICLE. 
THE BARRY CASE. 


’YNHE Barry case, which has, directly, or indirectly, been 

before most of the higher courts of this city, and finally 
before the Chancellor, the Supreme Court, and the Court of 
Errors, seems to be destined to as great a celebrity as the 
renowned cause of Peebles vs. Plainstanes, which the genius 
of the Scottish Romancer has made immortal. 

The facts of this case lie inasmall compass. The ques- 
tion in controversy is the custody of an infant daughter of 
Eliza and John A. Barry, the former being a citizen of New 
York, and the latter, down to the time of his marriage with 
his present wife, having resided in Nova Scotia. Before his 
last marriage, he had determined to remove from Nova Sco- 
tia, to engage in business in New York. Miss Mercein was 
married to Mr. Barry in the spring of 1835; he then being 
a widower, with five children; the youngest of whom was 
about ten, and the eldest over twenty years of age. Mrs. 
Barry and her father consented to the marr lage, on the con- 
ditions that Mr. Ba arry’s business should not require him to 
reside over a year thereafter in Nova Scotia, and that he 
would thenceforth make New York the place of his per- 
manent abode. 

Between the spring of 1835, and the summer of 1839, 
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Mrs. Barry had become the mother of two children, a boy 
and a girl; Mr. Barry had settled his affairs in Nova Scotia, 
cmmmamved business in New York, with the pecuniary aid 
of his father-in-law, and subsequently became bankrupt. 
Domestic differences, some of which were of a most painful! 
nature, had sprung up between the husband and wife, and 
had finally produced a separation, Mr. Barry having de- 
manded his miniature and wedding ring, and signed a con- 
tract of separation drawn up in his own handwriting. ‘This 
contract provided that he might take, ashe afterwards did 
take, Mrs. Barry’s eldest child to reside ‘with him in Nova Sco- 
tia, and that the daughter, then a mere infant, should always 
remain with the mother. The separation of the mother from 
her first-born, was followed by severe and protracted illness, 
and had nearly proved fatal to her. Speaking of this sepa- 
ration some time afterwards, Mrs. Barry uses this simple but 
affecting language : ‘It is not for me to express my feelings 
on his taking away my boy. There is no suffering in reserve 
for me that can equal what I endured, save I am to know 
the same agony in the loss of my remaining child.’ 

Mrs. Barry continued to reside with her parents in this 
city. In May, 1839, after making various attempts to get 
possession of the infant daughter, in violation of the contract 
to which we have referred, Mr. Barry had the child brought 
before the Recorder, on a writ of habeas corpus, and asked 
that it might be taken from its mother, and delivered to him. 
In July, 1839, the Recorder made a final decision in the 
case, and directed that the daughter should remain in the 
custody of her mother. 

While the cause was pending before the Recorder, Mr. 
Barry, with a man by the name of Underhill, on Sunday, 
secretly entered the house where Mrs. Barry was residing, 
while the male members of the family were at church, and 
tore the infant from her arms; Mrs. Barry’ s person recelv- 
ing some severe injuries in the struggle. The chivalrous 
assailants of a defenceless woman escaped with the child to 
New Jersey, but were afterwards compelled to restore her 
to her mother. We have not heard that they have yet re- 
ceived the punishment which such a flagrant outrage merits. 

In July, 1839, the case came before the Chancellor on 
another writ, who, after full investigation, in August, 1839, 
made a final decision, giving the custody of the child to her 
mother. 
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In October, 1839, the case came before Judge Inglis, on 
another writ; he decided that the matters in controversy 
between the parties, up to August, 1839, were finally de- 
termined by the decision then made by the Chancellor; and 
in April, 1840, Judge Inglis made a final decision in the case, 
giving the custody. of the child to her mother. 

The decision of Judge Inglis was carried to the Supreme 
Court, by Certiorari, and reversed ; the decision of the Su- 
preme Court was carried to the Court of Errors, by Writ of 
Error, and reversed ; and the decision of Judge Inglis was 
consequently affirmed. 

As the case now stands, all the decisions are against Mr. 
Barry. If he hereafter obtains the custody of the child, it 
must be upon sufficient facts occurring since the decision of 
Judge Inglis. 

It is not our purpose to detail the circumstances which 
led to the separation of Mr. and Mrs. Barry. ‘They may, 
or may not, justify the separation; and yet, according to 
the law of the land, Mrs. Bar ry may be the proper guardian 
of her daughter. Without asking others to adopt our opin- 
ions, we t take the liberty of thinking for ourselves, that the 
facts developed in the progress of this controversy have 
placed Mr. Barry’s conduct before the world in a most un: 
enviable light. Looking at the facts before him, the Chan- 
cellor says of his conduct on one occasion, that it was ‘very 
unfeeling ; on another, that it was ‘ wholly inexcusable ;’ on 
another, ‘that nothing can excuse him for repulsing her 
with taunting language and rudeness ;’ and on another, that 
‘the conduct of the relator towards his wife on that occa- 
sion was overbearing and cruel.’ We think that the case, 
as it appeared before “the Chancellor , justified, and more than 
justified, the language with which he characterizes the con- 
duct of the relator. 

But we have in view a higher object than the discussion 
of the merits of this particular controversy. The law ap- 
plicable to the case is founded upon, and shaped by, public 
policy. We have to do with the facts of this ease only 
far as they may aid us in considering and illustrating this 
policy. 

At common law, the general rule is, that the father is the 
rightful guardian of his children. His authority over his 
child rests, in part, on the idea of his peculiar responsibility, 
as paler familias, or father of the family. It is his duty to 
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provide shelter, sustenance, and education for the child ; 
and hence he has a right to the child’s obedience and ser- 
vices during its minority. The rule is founded on the re- 
ciprocal rights and duties of parent and child. But the 
father’s right i is not indefeasible ; he may lose it by miscon- 
duct ; and he may lose it vtitleian misconduct, if the inter- 
ests of the child require that it should have a different 
guardian. ‘The law more regards the well-being of the 
child than the authority of the parent; and it is now well 
settled, that whenever the health of the child, or its worldly 
fortunes, would be best promoted by giving its guardianship 
to its mother, it will be placed in her custody. 

Some of the older authorities, however, were very rigid 
in enforcing the father’s rights. The feelings of the mother 
were entirely disregar ded. She was treated as though she 
had no heart for, or interest in, her child. The great laws 
of nature were abrogated by the arbitrary rules of the 
courts ; and the infant was torn from the breast that had 
given it suck, to be nurtured with such love as money or 
power could procure. We believe that no other relation 
in life, no other phase of human nature, presents so perfect 
a picture of unmixed, unselfish love and devotedness, as that 
of a mother for her child. Itis a sublimation of her soul; 
it is a passion purged of all earthly dross. We have, even 
among brutes, witnessed the most touching displays of the 
maternal affection for offspring; and there are few human 
natures so hardened or depraved as to escape the control of 
this universal and potent law of our being. We have seen 
poverty and crime in their harshest aspects ; we have looked 
upon the bereaved widow in her desolation, and the still 
more unhappy wife in her desertion ; we have seen the un- 
married mother in her shame; we haw beheld each and all, 
with tattered garments, with hunger-shrivelled visages, with 
the marks of disease, the stains of the lazar-house, the very 
hues of death upon them, hugging the little living and 
starved skeletons to their bosoms, and feeling no sense of 
pain but the unutterable agony which rended their hearts 
as they gazed into the dim eyes of the suffering and dying 
child. We have looked among the fresh ashes of a confla- 
gration, and with the charred and mutilated form of woman 
we have found, clasped to her breast, the remains of infancy ; 
and we have stood by the solitary seashore, when the surf 
has, with the fragments of fearful shipwrecks, cast up the 
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bodies of the dead, and the mother and the child, even there, 
clung together, unsevered by the fury of winds and waves, 
unparted by the agonies of death. 

We think that the decisions in the Barry and D’Hautville 
cases (both in favor of the mother) may be sanctioned by 
even the older decisions, considering the extreme youth and 
feebleness of the children whose euardianship was involved ; 
but we see in the proceedings, in both cases, evidence that 
a spirit of humanity tempered the decision of grave judges ; 
that the wife and mother were regarded as possessing hu- 
man aflections, and as having rights paramount to human 
codes, for which the great and solemn voice of nature 
pleaded, and pleaded not in vain. 

The old cases proceeded on a principle against which we 
enter our protest. They looked at the feudal titles of baron 
and feme, instead of nature’s higher titles of man and wo- 
man. We can, by running down the lines of English his- 
tory, catch glimpses of the period when woman was little 
pi tter than a bond slave; often, to be sure, obtaining more 

r less deference for her beauty, but holding her best trea- 
sures at the caprice of lordly man. But whatever women 
were, in other times, or now are, 1n other countries,—now 
and here their true rank must and willbe conceded. We are 
here equals, not only as man to man, but as woman to man 
also. At least it is so in theory ; wad it is daily becoming 
more and more so in fact. The odious features of the feu- 
dal laws, which made the wife little better than her husband’s 
serf, and which put her person and her pr operty at his 
mercy, are being obliterated by gradual and wise innova- 
tions. And although, even now, she struggles with the do- 
mineering spirit of man, we have sacred assurances that 

‘the battle is not always to the strong.’ Though the tre- 
mendous powers of legislation, the pulpit, the forum, and 
the press, are in the hi ands of man, there are a thousand in- 
fluences at work, seen and unseen, which are daily bringing 
the sexes nearer to an equality in social rank, and in moral 
and intellectual influence. 

The degree of authority which the husband should exer- 
cise over the wife, cannot easily be defined. It must vary 
with circumstances. It cannot be regulated by law. It will 
be determined by original traits of character, and casual cir- 
cumstances, beyond the control of the courts and of legisla- 
tion, Mutual sympathy and respect are the master agencies 
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of a well-regulated and happy household. Without an assimi- 
lation of natural dispositions, and congeniality of sentiments, 
the marriage relation must be any thing but happy. A high 
sense of religious duty, or fear of the world’ s harsh censure, 
may preserve external decorum, even where hearts are mated 
and not matched; but the higher objects of the marriage 

state are inevitably s sacrificed in such ill-starred unions. 

De Tocqueville, in his Social Democracy, has, with his usual 
deep insight and acuteness, and by the most searching analy- 
sis, exhibited the character of American females, and ex- 
plained the causes by which he thinks they are distinguished 
from European women. One of these causes, he says, is 
the earlier emancipation of the American girl from maternal 
authority ; ‘she has scarcely ceased to be : a child, when she 
already ‘thinks for herself, speaks with freedom, and acts on 
her own impulses.’ He justly thinks that the sexes may be 
equal, though not alike. They move on parallel lines, but in 
ditlerent capacities, which produces the same kind of per- 
fection in each, as the minute division of labor among 
English artisans. Although he thinks that the greater self- 
reliance and independence of American women ‘tends to 
invigorate the judgment at the expense of the imagination, 
and to make cold and virtuous women instead of affection- 
ate wives and agreeable companions ;’ he, upon the whole, 
concludes that the marriage state in this country is the most 
happy, and best fulfils the great ends for which it was or- 
dained. His concluding reflections on this subject are stri- 
king, and deserve to be well considered :—‘ The Americans 
do not think that man and woman have either the duty or 
the right to perform the same offices, but they show an equal 
regard for both their respective parts ; and though their lot 
is different, they consider both of them as beings of equal 

value. And if they hold that man and his partner ought not 
always to exercise their intellect and understanding in the 
same manner, they at least believe the understanding of the 
one to be as sound as that of the other, and her intellect to 
be as clear.’ ‘ As for my self, I do not hesitate to avow, that, 
although the women of the United States are confined within 
the narrow circle of domestic life, and their situation is in 
some respects one of extreme dependence, I have nowhere 
seen women occupying a loftier position; and if I were 
asked, now that I am drawing to the close of this work, in 
which LT have spoken of so mary important things done by 
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the Americans, to what the singular prosperity and growing 
strength of that people ought mainly to be attributed, I would 
reply, to the superiority of their women.’ 

We have quoted, at some length, the views of this distin- 
cuished foreigner, because they coincide with and fortify our 
own, and because they cannot be imputed to the prejudices 
of American birth and education. 

In both this and the D’Hauteville cases, the husbands are 
foreigners and the wives Americans. ‘The views which the 
former entertain of a wife’s duties are somewhat oriental ; 
while those of the latter are in accordance with their Ameri- 

can habits and education, and their character as highly intel- 
lectual and accomplished women. In point of intellect, they 
both seem to be superior to their husbands; we have not 
yet learned in what respect they are inferior. 

We see, or think we see, in both cases, the husband assume 
the port and tone of a superior being; and a determination, 
even in the most trivial things, to exercise the authority of a 
master. Weare not arguing that this, of itself, would justify 
a dissolution of the marriage “tie 3 ; we refer to it as an impor- 
tant fact in each case; 3 asa thing wrong in itself, and to be 
condemned ; and as, in all probability, ‘the original cause of 
all the misery which has been produced by these unhappy 
controversies between husband and wife for the custody of 
their mutual offspring. And we see, or think we see, that 
the courts, in these cases, have not disregarded the equality 
of the parties, or overlooked the primary cause of their 
discord. 

We wish to be distinctly understood in this matter. We 
personally know none of the parties to this unhappy contro- 
versy. We areno partisans. Our only object in noticing 
the case, is to present our views upon the social bearings of 
the law as itis or should be. And we maintain, and shall 
continue to maintain, whenever and wherever we can do it 
with advantage, that any abstract preference of the husband 
over the wife, in disposing of their children, is dastardly and 
inhuman. We maintain that, other things being equal, the 
mother is the natural and best guardian of ayoung child,and 
especially of a young female child; that the Court, or the 
officer, in the exercise of a sound discretion in disposing of 
the custody of the child, ought to disregard any assumed 
legal superiority of the husband ; that, in point of law, for 
this purpose, they should be regarded as equals: that the 
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first, and controlling consideration, should be the welfare of 
the child ; and that where the child can be given to either 
parent, with equal advantage to it, the discretion should be 
controlled by considering, in cases of separation, which party 
is most in fault, and to the happiness of which the posses- 
sion of the child is most essential. We are willing to main- 
tain this doctrine against all comers, and with ali knightly 
weapons. 

We maintain this doctrine, both on grounds of humanity 
and of policy. On grounds of humanity, because, in the very 
nature of things, it is impossible that a young child can be as 
well nurtured by a father as by a mother. His affection for 
a young child is not, generally, as intense as that of the 
mother. Besides, a man’s pursuits take him from his home 
and his child; those of the mother keep her at home and 
with the child. He may have many objects of business, 
pleasure, and ambition; she has one,—that of love for hor 
child. ‘This very case is an illustration. We have before 
said that Mrs. Barry had yielded her first-born to his father. 
Because she did not love it? O no! far otherwise; but 
because she was obliged to part with one. But the boy was 
the oldest and healthiest ; he could survive a separation from 
his mother; but the little daughter was an infant,—in the 
language of one of her eloquent counsel, ‘a mere baby,’ and 
in delicate health. The baby she could not yield ; her heart- 
strings were bound about it, only to be severed by death. 
And can we wonder that the mother clung to this fragile 
creature? That she was not willing to trust it to northern 
blasts? A man might readily take the child that would 
cause the least trouble and anxiety ; it was so in this in- 
stance. But not so the mother. She takes the frailest, the 
most deformed, the least esteemed by the world, the one 
most needing such self-sacrifices as a mother alone can 
make. Even though death has set his seal upon it, she pre- 
fers it to the hale and vigorous child. She noiselessly paces 
the sick-room; she keeps her nightly vigils over the couch 
of the young sufferer ; while the fortitude of others fails, 
hers knows no abatement; she clings to her fading child 
until it passes from the sleep of pain to the sleep of the 
grave. Suchis woman; such, more especially, i is a mother. 
This is not fancy, it is fact. We have seen it. 

Again ; on the ground of humanity,—for the sake of the 
mother as well as for the sake of the child. If she is equally, 
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or less faulty, and the interests of the child will allow of it, 

give the mother her child. Though the heart of the father 
may sufler many pangs in parting from it, his numer- 
ous occupations will bring relief and oblivion. But if 
you take the child from the mother’s breast, you take her 

life, or doom her to madness. In the nature of things, she 
must inevitably be the greatest sufferer. She may have left 
her husband's hearth-stone with a bleeding heart ; if you 
take her child, it will break outright. She may live apart 
from her husband voluntarily ; there may be nothing which, 

in the eves of the law, would justify a divorce ; and yet, be- 

fore all- seeing heaven, she may be justified. There are 
some men who rule their families with a rod of iron. Blows 
may not be struck ; but a word is often harder than a blow. 

A woman of tender feelings may be outraged in a thousand 
ways, without an invasion of the sanctity of her person. 
Her home may be a prison, and her husband her jailer. A 
husband may ‘be, and often is, such only in name; and in- 
stead of the confidence and sympathy which the marriage 
relation requires, and the wife deserves, she may have un- 
merited distrust, indifference, and scorn. We are not the 
advocates of unbounded license; we venerate the sacred- 
ness of the marriage state ; we hold that the mysterious tie 
should not be dissolved on slight grounds; we would lift up 
an earnest voice against hasty marriages and hasty separa- 
tions. Yet we reward woman as being something better 
than a mere physical being; as possessing even nicer sensi- 
bilities than man; and God forbid that we should say that 
none but phy sical wrongs will justify a wife in separating 
from her husband. Chief Justice Nelson, (in 19 Wendell,) 
said that a wife’s home might be rendered intolerable, and a 
separation justifiable, though no violence was committed on 
her person; and, in this matter, we do not pretend to be 
wiser than what is written. 

We maintain this doctrine on grounds of policy. 

Tell us out of what materials, “and amid what influences, 
a man is made, and we will not ask the aid of phrenology 
to describe the man’s character. 

Writers on political society have too frequently fallen 
into the common error, of regarding government as the 
cause and man as the eflect. That political institutions ex- 
ert an influence on individual character, is not denied ; but 
man, in the main, is not made by political agencies. The 
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primary strata of human nature, like those of earth and 
rock, are laid out of sight. The moral being grows up be- 
neath the eaves of the old homestead, and by ‘the domestic 
fireside. The first lips which are w atched are those of the 
mother, and those ofttimes teach with a voiceless but most 
persuasive eloquence, The boy who, as man, with his ma- 
jestic eloquence, is to be poet and teacher or lawgiver to 
nations, learns his alphabet of his mother, before he is 
breeched. ‘The child is the father of the man ;’ and before 
the little fellow has seen a school-house, or felt the rod of a 
pedagogue, the framework of his character may have been 
laid, and his dispositions moulded, for life. The head may 
be but little cultivated ; learning is to come with age; but 
the heart has been assiduously trained. In forming the dis- 
position, other things being equal, the mother, from the pe- 
culiarities of her sex, the patience and tenderness which 
characterize her as mother, and the almost intuitive know- 
ledge which women possess of all matters relating to the 
heart, is incomparably the best teacher of children. She 
softens the ruggedness and asperity of the masculine charac- 
ter; she humanizes the affections; she touches chords of 
feeling in the bosom which never cease to vibrate, and which 
make sweet music in the soul forever. Bring up a genera 
tion of children away from female influence, and certainly 
none will compare with that of faithful and intelligent 
mothers, and they would be a race of barbarians, prepared 
to roll the earth back on its axis to the centuries of dark- 
ness, | 

It is an article of our creed, that the American mother is 
the best mother in the world; and that the best elements 
of the American character, those which mark us as a pecu- 
liar people, and have most contributed to make us a great 
nation, were fashioned and moulded by the plastic hands of 
American mothers. Such being our faith, we venerate the 
virtues of the American matron; and we can neither make, 
or justify others in making, any disparaging distinctions be- 
tween her and the other sex. Any law that makes or sanc- 
tions such a distinction is founded in folly, and should be 
blotted out forever, as anti-American in principle, and as a 
disgrace to the code of a humane and enlightened people. 


V.C 


Ss * 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


THE HAMILTON LECTURES. 


HE course of lectures delivered before the Hamilton Literary 
Association of Brooklyn, has thus far been kept up with spi- 
rit and profit. It commenced in November with an introductory 
lecture by Hon. John Quincy Adams, who has been succeeded at 
intervals by John O. Sargeant, upon the Pursuits of Literature ; 
Charles F. Hoffman, on the Romance of Commerce ; Rev. H. W. 
Bellows on Transcendentalism. ‘These are good names and true, 
always responsible for sound sense and literary ability. 8S. G. 
Goodrich, Esq., of Boston, has also delivered a lecture ‘On the 
Art of discovering and propagating Truth,’ which was highly suc- 
cessful. His voice was full and distinct, and his delivery manly 
and earnest. His topics were, the importance of truth and the 
dignity of its teachers ; the various sources of error in prejudice, 
passion, superstition, credulity, and the love of ridicule. ‘These 
he illustrated with many well-told anecdotes. It was a pleasing, 
instructive, popular lecture. 

One of the objects of the association is, by the present course 
of lectures, to establish a fund from the profits, for the course of 
next winter, and this end, we are glad to understand, is likely to 
be gained. Most of the present lecturers are unpaid. Still this is 
perhaps the best of the winter courses, a fact that says much for 
the efficiency of the association, and the literary zeal of the lec- 
turers. 





THE LATE PARK COMPANY. 


The Park management having just dismissed its company, we 
conceive this to be a fitting season to say a few words on the 
merits of the respective members. The theatre has its seasons 
of luck and ill fortune, and must now submit tothe last. The 
same holds in every walk of life. We all have our deserts, some- 
times ; though often we must be content to bend to the humor of 
popular opinion, that may have—-weathercock as it is—turned for 
atime againstus. Life has two sides to it—we cannot always 
have the sunny side turned towards us. Keep a good heart, then, 
children of the drama, the poet’s minions! The real scene, as 
well as your mimic stage, is a scene of shifting sights and muta- 
ble phases. Preserve your spirits bright and clear, looking for 
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that better day that always comes to those who hope with a rea- 
sonable assurance of success, and that never comes at all to those 
who boast of unattempted exploits, and who expect to achieve 
wonders by a bare conception of them. 

Those whose characteristic traits we are about to depict have 
fairly earned their reputations. ‘To this little band we would say, 
this is a hard world for all honest men, for all who love the truth, 
and who act on high principles : it is a very easy world—we mean, 
easy for a short season—for the liar, the flatterer, the bigot, and 
the hypocrite: still, let us not despair. Despair, did we say ? Let 
us be proud we have such stout hearts as to be out of the reach of 
despair. 

It is a commonplace in the works of those of the old English 
prose writers who wrote on life, and gave advice as to the conduct 
of it, to suggest to young travellers the attending ‘ comedies.’ 
They wisely considered that a fine comedy gave a better lesson 
than a grave tragedy ; that to see folly satirized was more profit- 
able than to weep over fictitious woes, while the world was full 
enough of real misery. Such advisers would have sent their sons 
and wards to the Park Theatre whenever a sterling old comedy 
or clever modern farce was to be represented. In this line, the 
force of the company consisted. 

The most laughable of farces, would be a tragedy in which 
Chapman, Chippendale, Fisher, Placide, Mrs. Wheatley, and Mrs. 
Vernon assumed the principal characters. 

Chippendale, who, as a general actor, is the most efficient man 
in the company, is a performer of strong sense and elaborate art ; 
but his style is severe, and deficient perhaps in pliancy. His ex- 
cellence lies in stern old fathers, in rigid guardians, and testy 
counsellors of state. Mr. Chippendale is successful in represent- 
ing local peculiarity and national traits. We have heard his Isaac 
of York handsomely mentioned, and his Yorkshire Coachman, 
in the Provoked Husband, is unquestionably a capital perform- 
ance. In many other characters Chippendale is good; but in 
those we have mentioned he is excellent. Jet him assume what 
character he may, Chippendale is always judicious and sensible. 
He is a careful actor, and that is considerable praise of itself. 
He exhibits the same undeviating directness of purpose on the 
stage, that he is said to be guided by in private life ; and we can 
with pleasure forgive the stiffness of a man’s manner, whose con- 
duct 1s as upright and unbending. 

Though a late comer, and though an actor of very narrow scope 
and strong mannerisms, yet we place Chapman prominent in the 
company. In the loafer with all its varieties, he is completely at 
home ; in fact, he is the only actor on the American stage, in that 
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line, worthy of the name. He is, also, the best drunkard, comes 
nearest to reality in this character, without overacting, of any ac- 
tor we can call to mind; and let it be remembered, this is a com- 
mon part, and attempted by almost every performer. 

There is an unction and gusto in Chapman’s acting that is deli- 
cious. ‘The rogue is a rich humorist in his peculiar way. He 
drawls out a joke with such an infinite relish of it, and dwells on 
an absurdity with such an extravagance of seriousness. 

This actor is extremely entertaining in the representation of a 
cunning — a mixture of quaint shrewdness with acquired 
reverence for his superiors, either for their superior learning or 
superior power. [lis Syntax, in the lively farce of Dr. Dilworth, 
is a fair instance of the first, and his C lerk, i in the Irish Attorney, 
of the last. The former character in particular, (that of Syntax,) 
is sustained with a genuine vein of strong humor. ‘The pedantic 
ignorance of a grammatical serving man, is at war with the innate 
vulgarity of a covey of the swell mob. His ideas, and the natural 
expression of them, are all of the flash order; but the reiterated 
lessons of his master, as well as his idolatry of Murray, prevail. 

Chapman’s Filch is justly said to deserve a painting by Ho- 
garth. 

‘he gem, the chef-d’ceuvre of Chapman, is a song sung by a 
‘Tee-‘Totaller, dressed in character. Nothing can transcend his 
doleful expression and tattered garb, but the arch contempt he 
insinuates for the very sentiments he expresses. 

The mannerism of Chapman is not monotonous. In this re- 
spect he resembles Power, and with him, preserves such a con- 
tinual freshness, as to be always agreeable. Some snarling critics 
may think we have devoted too much space to Chapman. But 
he is the ablest actor of the company, and an actor of genius. We 
do not belong to that class of critics, who only praise great talent 
in high places ; who are ravished with the name of Raphael, but 
who are insensible to the finished pieces of ‘Temiers and Wilkie. 
A man of genius, be it ever so confined and humble, is none the 
less a man of genius for that. Such we regard cur Chapman, 
and we would be loth to be convinced of the contrary, since he 
has given us more sincere gratification than many actors we could 
name, of much loftier pretensions. 

Placide has been for some time absent: but he was the sup- 
port of the Park Theatre too long, (before Chapman and Chip- 
pendale came,) to be passed by without notice. As to the per- 
fection of Placide’s acting, we are heretics. We consider Pla- 
cide in most parts a good actor; insome, as Lingo, Justice Wood- 
cock, Uncle John, and a score of the same stamp, we think he is 
really admirable. But he is frequently extravagant, he is often 
tiresome. le is not alwavs free from sameness. Plaecide can- 
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not change his voice or his face; he cannot hide his walk ; 
dress can conceal his identity. He is Placide in every thing; 
though it must be allowed he is sometimes Placide to much better 
advantage than at other times. ‘Take himas he stands, and he is 
without question an able actor, but no man of genius. Placide is 
never original ; though he is full of a certain heartiness that has 
made him so popular. ‘This heartiness has gained him the per- 
sonal good-will of every frequenter of the theatre ; and Placide 
has thus grown into the affections of a host of play-goers, who 
forget the actor in the man. 

A common and ruling defect in the acting of Placide, is a want 
of nicety. He is almost without delicacy of discrimination, and 
wants a graceful vein of satire. He has humor, but it is hearty 
and robust, a little too strong and masculine; he has satiric 
power, but it is sometimes coarse and clumsily pointed. 

Fisher excels only in burlesque, and, indeed, rarely attempts 
any thing else. In this heis always good, but we soon tire of 
burlesque, and consequently he is not quite the favorite Placide 
has been. He is notwithstanding always well received, and 
pretty generally applauded. He is as good a Robin in the Water- 
man, and as clever a Bombastes Furioso, as we ever wish to see. 
His Hodge, a natural character, in Love in a Village, we recol- 
lect as a very excellent performance. Fisher’s style is marked 
by strong mannerisms, and by a good deal of real force 

Honest Peter Richings has but lately returned. He was greeted 
as an old acquaintance should be. Richings is clever in fops, 
dignified in fastidious old gentlemen, as the Courtier, (for in- 
stance,) in Patricians and Parvenues; in banditti, he is savage 
and wild, in jealous husbands, very jealous indeed! Oh! but 
what a cruel grin he can twist his mouth into, to express, (as he 
imagines,) injured worth. Richings is respectable in all those 
second and third rate parts, of which every tragedy has, at least, 
two ; such as Horatio in Hamlet, and Bassanio in the Merchant 
of Venice. 

We cannot help noticing the laughable defects in Richings— 
the one is, his ridiculous look whenever he wishes to seem fierce 
—verily, it is the ferocity of a good-natured man, who is without 
any genius for war or dueling ; the other, his singing, or what 
we suppose he means for singing. ‘T’his last is the most curious 
exercise that passes under that name. ‘To confess the truth, 
Richings never sings if he can help it, and discordant as may be 
his notes, so charitable are his friends, (and they include the 
whole house,) that were any man to attempt at getting up a hiss, 
his exit would be a speedy and summary process of retaliation. 

Of the Ladies, 1 have much less to say. Mrs. Wheatley and 
Mrs. Vernon, in conscience | cannot pass over. If Chapman be 
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the first male actor, Mrs. Wheatley is undoubtedly the best female 
performer. She is the model of all future Malaprops. In old 
women, whether elderly virgins of seventy, or coarse old house- 
wives, she is first among the first. ‘This is her only character, 
but always perfect, always admirable. We cannot conceive Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, or the beautiful Peg Woffington, to have surpassed 
her. She takes one back to the days of hooped petticoats and 
high, towering head-dresses ; to those days, when the learning 
of a lady was confined tothe Cook’s Oracle and Dr. Kitchener, 
and when, the important sciences of spelling and pronunciation 
were as little regarded as the mountains in the moon, or a dialect 
of the Cherokees. 

Mrs. Vernon, also, has a confined line, butis equally excellent 
in that, with the last-mentioned actress. _Chambermaids and vul- 
gar women, (not old women,) are her forte. Inthe first, she is 
a natural compound of affectation and simplicity, of ignorance and 
presumption. Full of airs, graces, and grimaces. In the blun- 
dering but well-intentioned ‘ good woman,’ she is as natural as 
need be, and bustles about with a good deal of vivacity. 

Mrs. Richardson, (the former Belle and Beauty of the Park,) 
has been long absent. She was the most engaging of the ac- 
tresses. Her forte lay in delivering an address on Benefit nights, 
with a becoming neatness and point. She made no pretensions 
to genius, and had as few airs as any woman we ever saw on the 
stage. Quickly may she, (in company with her old associates,) 
return, to enchant the pit with her smiles and artless manners, 
and to give the boxes a model of beauty without affectation, and 
nature without art ! 

J. 


THE NEW MANAGEMENT. 





At the close of the Park Theatre the company resolved to keep 
together, and opened a small theatre in Chatham-square, under a 
kind of social management of itsown. ‘The times seemed to have 
forced them upon the shifts and expedients of the primitive com- 
munity. They were, to a certain extent, their own managers, pur- 
veyors, treasurer, &c. as if they had been the most vagabond com- 
munity of strolling-players in the world. 

The incubation of the Park Company in the little nestling-place 
of Hill’s ‘Theatre, has produced, (according to rumor,) offspring 
in the two departments of legitimate and and illegitimate drama. 
Mr. Gann’s Fifteen Years of the Life of a Fireman in New York 
is as well-lighted and fiery a piece of composition as one could 
desire tosee. There is, of course, a respectable company of young 
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gentlemen in coarse fire-coats, leather hats, with their pantaloons 
rolled back over their boots; a generous distribution of cigars — 
great heat and agitation—a rush on the stage—a villain—a con- 
flagration, and a martyrdom in the flames of a two-story frame 
house. Mr. Chapman’s farce—the other birth—is in fact an ex- 
pansion of the subject of his famous Tee-total song, and, to our 
mind, wants the finish and completeness of that admirable piece of 
comic acting. ‘They must depend for success mainly, however, 
on the production of sterling farces and comedies, in which their 
characters are already established ; and by this means avoid un- 
necessary risks in their adventurous little enterprise. Whatever 
the company may do, they have our good wishes. Mm 
i 





THE LOITERER. 


The Seer ; or Common-places Refreshed. By Leten Hunt. In 
two parts. London. Moxon: 1840. 


This is a collection of essays and sketches from the various 
periodical publications of the author, quaintly and modestly en- 
titled. ‘The Seer is not a prophet, but a man of sense and deep 
feeling, who may be supposed to have used his faculties wisely. 
It is illustrated by a profound and well-earned motto from Shak- 
speare, ‘ Love adds a precious seeing to the eye.’ For the com- 
mon-places, they are such unassuming nature’s commonplaces as 
Wordsworth’s Daisy, full of beauty and enjoyment. 

Leigh Hunt, in his Recollections, says, that his genius lies 
somewhere between the enthusiasm of the old poets and the in- 
telligent town prose of Queen Anne’s time, not altogether unori- 
ginal in the mixed colors of fancy and familiarity his love of 
both enabled him to throw over the commonplaces of life. They 
who are intimate with the author will not dispute this rank, or 
think the apparent egotism amiss. The charm, and all that he 
writes has a charm, of Leigh Hunt’s prose sketches, lies in a kind 
of appreciative, associating, domestic imagination. He readily 
enters into the means and motives of every action, and sees its 
endless capabilities to tell us how much poetry lies everywhere 
around, if we were single-minded and cultivated enough to enjoy 
it. While he finds so much happiness for others, we must allow 
him sometimes to make the best of his own condition, and be as 
egotistical as he will. He is a familiar poetical philosopher, and 
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practical too, for the benevolence of which he has so large a share, 
must be practical to be real. We sometimes, however, are com- 
pelled to think there is too studied a vein of sentiment in his 
pages ; that happiness and content are too much talked of ; in fine, 
that there is a tendency to sermonize ; but so many new sources 
of pleasure are invented that we might not have if the writer’s 
mind were not intent on one object, that we always come back 
with satisfaction to the author. If Leigh Hunt talks too much of 
pleasure, there are books enough in the library that have far too 
little of the word and the thing. We should not expect an author 
in his books to be armed at all points, or in every way a nicely 
balanced model of character. We are content in the world with 
single virtues ; it is quite enough to say of a man that he has good- 
nature in perfection. In the library, among books, single excel- 
lences are far more justifiable, since we are not affected by the 
want of the other qualities. We can always find an antagonist 
volume to keep the active powers in harmony. 

The best proof of Leigh Hunt’s philosophy is the stout, hearty 
courage of the author. His good-nature is never at the expense 
of manliness, nor has either quality deserted him as he has grown 
older. He is now as sweet a poet and stout-hearted reformer as 
ever. With a bravado to the cares of the world, he dates the 
preface to this volume, ‘at our suburban abode, with a fire on one 
side of us, and ariver at the window on the other, this nineteenth 
day of October, one thousand eight hundred and forty, and in the 
very green and invincible year of our life, the fifty-sixth !’ 

y 





Applications of the Science of Mechanics to Practical Purposes. By 
James Renwicx, LL.D. Harper & Brothers: 1840. 18mo. 
pp. 328. 


The present volume is a condensed, but very readable sum- 
mary of the applications of the science of mechanics to practical 
purposes, and is illustrated by a hundred wood-cuts, executed in 
anew and effective style, the figures being left white upon a 
black ground. A comprehensive analysis of machines is followed 
by a comparison of the chief prime-movers, and sketches of the 
various water-wheels,among which Barker’s mill is worth noticing, 
from the disputes which have arisen upon the theory of its action. 
Its motion is produced by allowing water to escape from the sides 
of horizontal arms, somewhat as gas-burners are sometimes made 
to revolve by the lateral issue of the gas. A plausible and cur- 
rent explanation ascribed the motion to the resistance which the 
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air opposed to the egress of the fluid ; but upon trying the mill in 
vacuo, it was found to revolve more rapidly than ever! Its motion 
is now explained by the reaction of the water, unresisted at the 
open orifices, and therefore pressing upon the equal areas oppo- 
site to them. 

The section of the work devoted to steam, sketches the chief 
steam-engines which have been employed beneficially, with the 
best forms of boilers, safety-valves, &c., and corrects the popular 
error of the great loss of power by the obliquity of the action of 
the crank, and the consequent great advantages of rotary engines. 
Among the machines moved by weights, Franklin’s simple three- 
wheeled clock finds a place ; and among those moved by springs, 
Patent-lever, L’Epine, and Duplex watches are characterized. 
The pile engine of Vauloue, employed in erecting Westminster 
bridge in 1732, is interesting as one of the few engines which, 
Minerva-like, have come forth perfect from the brain of the in- 
ventor. 

The subjects of roads, railroads, canals, and shipbuilding, are 
more fully developed. On the former point, Prof. Renwick re- 
marks that, ‘taking all things into account, we are compelled to 
admit, that, with very few exceptions, the roads of the United 
States, when considered in respect to their cost, the general fa- 
cilities of obtaining good materials, and ‘the small elevation of 
much of our continent, are the worst in the world.” ‘This mortify- 
ing fact is due to ignorance of the principles of road-making, such 
as are here laid down. Few are aware, that a straight road of 
twelve miles, with slopes of 5°, (such as often occur on the Cum- 
berland road,)is as long, measured by the turns of 2 wheel, as a 
level one of thirteen miles ; while on the latter a horse can draw 
double the load. 

‘The form of railroad which economy has caused to be used in 
the United States, with wooden rails faced with iron, is now ad- 
mitted to be the best combination, the elasticity of the wood act- 
ingas a spring. ‘The decay of the timber may be prevented by 
saturating it with corrosive sublimate, or with coal tar, by the pro- 
cess lately invented. ‘Those passengers who have grumbled and 
wondered at the delays of the inclined plane at Schenectady, may 
here learn, that levels or small slopes connected by inclined planes 
are the best arrangement upon a railroad, where economy of 
transportation is the principal object, as it originally was in the 
Mohawk and Hudson road. 

In the section upon canals, the author states the best angle for 
lock-gates to be 120°, or 30° for their salient angles. The de- 
termination of this angle, is, we believe, original with Prof. Ren- 
wick, and is supported by a very neat demonstration i in his larger 
work. No question of mixed mathematics has received more 
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various practical decisions. The angle usually preferred by Eng- 
lish engineers is 35° 16’; by our “author 30°; Erie canal en- 
largement 24° ; Belidor 22 2 30’; Barlow 19° 25’; Brunnings of 
Leyden 17° 38’; the cele brated sea-lock of Muy den 16° 30’; and 
the ancient lock of Sparendam, built in 1568, only 3° 35’. 

Among the hydraulic engines are found pumps, lifting, forcing, 
and rotary ; fire-engines ; dredging machines, &c. 

The next section upon shipbuilding, explains the principles 
upon which fast-sailing vessels are modelled, and the means by 
which their rolling and pitching propensities may be lessened. 
Timid sea-voyagers will be surprised to learn that vessels may be 
too stable and difficult to upset ; as in the case of a Spanish two- 
decker, which was dismasted by every gale, till the addition of a 
third deck diminished its excess of stability. 

An error committed by Tredyold in the theory of paddle-wheels, 
is here corrected ; and the experience of American steamboat en- 
gineers 1s opposed to the d priort conclusions of European mathe- 
maticians. 

Descriptions of saw-mills ; self-acting flouring-mills ; cotton, 
wool, and silk, spinning and wearing machines, succeed ; and 
the volume is concluded with a chapter on mining ; and a promise 
of a treatise upon the principles of architecture and the practice 
of building ; subjects whose importance require a volume to them- 
selves. 

G. 


The Elements of Geology, for popular use ; containing a description 
of the Geological Formations and Mineral Resources of the United 


States. By Cuarues A. Lez, M. D., &c. New York. Har- 
per & Brothers: 1840. 


It is worthy of especial notice, that the few really successful 
popular writers are not the tyros, but the master-minds of science. 
This is particularly the case in geology, the most fascinating and 
generally interesting, perhaps, of all the natural sciences: the 
works of Hutton and Playfair, of Cuvier, Buckland, Mantell, and 
Lyell, are still read with the liveliest interest by old and young, 
learned and unlearned ; and no compilations or manuals that we 
have ever seen, are to be mentioned in comparison. ‘The work 
of Dr. Lee, although it by no means approaches our beau ideal of 

a Manual of Geology for the people, is sull a useful production. It 
embodies much practical information in a popular form. The 
few remarks that we have to make, may be considered as address- 
ed to the author, upon the supposition that the work will soon pass 
to a second edition. 
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In the first place, we think the introductory chapter, on the 
‘Sciences auxiliary to Geology,’ might be altogether dispensed 
with. It is wholly occupied with an account of the essential 
properties of matter, extension, gravity, inertia, &c. which have 
no more to do with geology than with any other branch of phy- 
sical science, and which, with kindred subjects, will doubtless be 
treated of in a separate volume of the School District Library. 
Some kind or degree of knowledge must be supposed in the reader. 
The chapter on the ‘ Chemical Constitution of the Earth’s Surface’ 
is quite to the purpose ; but much purely chemical matter might, 
perhaps, be omitted. Itis very true, that ‘the more thoroughly 
these principles are studied and understood, the more attractive 
and interesting will the science of geology appear ;’ but there is 
scarcely room ‘for their introduction in so brief a treatise. On 
the whole, the author has made an appropriate selection of topics, 
and has devoted his chief attention to the more important facts 
of the science, in their practical bearings. We need, however, a 
compendious view of geological phenomena as a whole, a sys- 
tematic explanation of the principles by which all these isolated 
facts are connected. 

The matter is not always quite so carefully digested as might 
be expected; and there is sometimes a want of uniformity and 
connection, particularly in the latter chapters, which is perhaps 
owing to the great quantity of extracted matter. The language 
is occasionally liable to misapprehension, or to the charge of 
ambiguity. Thus, on page 51, it is said: ‘The waters of 
the ocean are more or less impregnated with salt, there being 
less at the surface than at some distance below, from the ef- 
fects of evaporation, and the fall of rain.” We should like to be 
informed how the quantity of salt near the surface is diminished 
by the evaporation ; especially when we are told, in the same sen- 
tence, that the Mediterranean is salter than the ocean, on account 
of the evaporation from its surface being greater than the supply 
of fresh water. ‘The object of the latter half of the fifty-second 
page is to explain Mr. Lyell’s views respecting the cause of the 
present diminished temperature of the earth. We have read it 
several times, without being able to form a remote idea of its 
meaning. 

We would not be unreasonably skeptical, but trust we may be 
permitted to doubt whether the wool of sheep living in red marly 
districts is really tinged with red; and also whether the nankeen 
cotton, having once acquired its color from the same cause, retains 
it from habit, when cultivated for many generations in a different 
soil, as is sugaested i in a note on page 99. The value of the work 
would not be diminished by the omission of that note in future 
editions. N bis. 











